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SUMMARY 



Although more than s. decade has passed since the 
1954 Supreme Court decision, most public schools in the 
South remain unintegrated. Only in part can this be 
explained by Negro fears of white reprisals. This 
report was designed to examine factors which were related 
to the probability that a Negro mother would enroll her 
child in a formerly all white school under a plan whereby 
she is the ultimate decision-maker. An attempt was then 
made to test several models of selected sets of inter- 
related variables. 

The Orange County, North Carolina., school district, 
having opted for a freedom-of-choice plan, was sampled 
for mothers choosing integration and mothers choosing 
segregation for their children. By means of question- 
naires administered by specially trained Negro females, 
both groups of mothers (N = 207) were interviewed. The 
data was later coded and analyzed. 

The following factors were found to be significantly 
related to the probability of the mother making a 
decision to enroll the child in an integrated school: 
valuation of education, perception of educational faci- 
lities differential, educational expectations, (inversely) 
perception of Negro social approval, valuation of de- 
segregation, knowledge of the environment and powerless- 
ness. Two models were tested, modified as a result of 
the partial correlations obtained, and a fused model of 
the two tested models was constructed. The important 
causal variables found were: knowledge of the environ- 

ment, powerlessness, valuation of desegregation and 
valuation of education. 

The researcher noted a conflict between rising black 
pride and desire for quality and quantity education, 
usually white controlled. A plan for the establishment 
of supplemental, community controlled schools teaching 
black culture was proposed to lessen the conflict. To 
increase desegregation it was suggested that integration 
be made a dual process : whites to "black 11 schools and 

blacks to "white" schools. 



INTRODUCTION 



Introduction 

In I- jay of 1954, the United States Supreme Court 
culminated a series of earlier decisions concerning 
racial segregation and discrimination by declaring 
segregation in public education to be «a denial of the 
equal protection of the law . " ^ One year 

mentation of the 1954 decision was delegated to the lower 
courts "to take such proceedings and enter such orders 
and decrees consistent with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to public schools on a racially non- 
dis criminatory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases." One latent consequence or 
these decrees has been the enrichment of literature on 
the Negro American, especially as pertains^to his nature, 
his rights, his aspirations and his needs. Another has 
been the institutionalisatioiii by state law and/or 
practice, of avoidance, evasion and delaying tB,ctlcs, 
manifestly designed to hinder implementation of the 195^ 
decision, especially in the South. The legal attempts 
to avoid desegregation consequences are encompassed by 
the following four categories:- 5 



1, Institution of doctrines of interposition and 
nullification. 

2. Disqualification of potential plaintiffs and 

Q\X± t S 

3* Changes in the classification bases. of separa- 
tion from ’’race" to "schole.stic aptitude, 1 * 
"psychological aptitude" and "free-choice." 

4. Separation of the operation of the schools from 
the state. 



By late 1965 (the time when the researcher first 
came into contact with southern school systems), the 
attempts at interposition and nullification, as well as 
those of disqualif ication, had proven to be unsuccessful 
at preventing desegregation. Also, the racial separation 
of schools on the part of the state was proving itself a 
very costly sind unsatisfactory str&tegy (in its highw&ter 
attempt by the Norfolk, Virginia., school system). 

Separate schools occurring by " free- choice, " however, are 
still in existence as this report is being completed. 

The success of "free-choice" or "freedom-of-choice" plans, 
for their proponents, lies in the fact that Negroes 
living in "free-choice"-opting school districts seemingly 
have chosen not to enroll children in white schools in 
large numbers. 
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This researcher has been led to an interesting 
question which, it seems, has largely been ignored by 
previous investigators. One may note the small number 
of integrators, concluding’ that "free-choice” plains do 
not meet the “with all deliberate speed” criteria set up 
by the Supreme Court in 1955. and seek other means of 
implementing’ the will of the Court. 

Some civil rights leaders contend that it is un- 
realistic to expect that southern Negro parents will ever 
initiate voluntary transfers of their children to Pre- 
dominantly white schools,-, to any significant extent. 

Indeed, Lomax and others' make the point that having to 
&pply for transfer gives the Negro the feeling of 
changing schools in order to be with white people. 

•’This is a difficult psychological hurdle for southern 
Negroes to overcome. The truth, on the whole, is that 
they don*t want to be with white people as such. They 
do want the best schools however. Lomax obviously 
recognizes the existence of the problem; yet, his ex- 
planations for its existence are based not on any docu- 
mented research, but apparently on his own interpretation 
of '’reality.” Indeed, he does not offer any explanation 
of why any Negroes would voluntarily apply for transfers 
to white schools. 

Lomax brings up an interesting point in his supposi- 
tion that "Negroes do want the best schools.” One takes 
as an assumption that white schools are "better” than 
Negro schools. If this assumption is, in fact, true, 
then the lack of larger numbers of Negro transfers to 
white schools under "free-choice” plans becomes even more 
puzzling. One solution to this dilemma might be that 
white schools are not "better” in facilities or as a 
source for potential e.cademic achievement of Negro stu- 
dents. Another answer is that Negroes may possibly 
"perceive” segregated black schools to be the educational 
equivalent and the achievement-potential superior to the 
white schools. 

Relevant to the former solution are the conclusions 
of a recent report by James Coleman. ° The report con- 
cludes that the quality of the schools attended by the 
average white is higher than the qua„lity of the schools 
attended by the average Negro, but the average differences 
in qualitjr are not as high as had been previously thought. 
Further, Negroes are found to be more affected by the 
quality of a, school than a^re whites. In terms of achieve- 
ment, the report finds that the earlier the gra.de that 
integration occurs, and the greater the amount of 
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desegregation, the higher the achievement level of the 
Negro students. The report goes on to suggest that while 
integration on the basis of race and socio-economio class 
improves achievement levels, it does so conditionally, 
under the circumstances that the Negro population is less 
than 50 of the total school population and that at least 
50'4 of the student population is middle or upper class. 
Also, it might be noted that untf^r these imposed condi- 
tions, both Negro and white achievement levels increase. 

The validity of the second solution, that Negroes 
perceive black schools as being equal or superior to 
white schools, is more difficult to assess. An indi- 
vidual’s “perception’* of reality may be a logically de- 
rived function of an objective comparison between 
different categories. However, the “perception” may 
also be conceived as the subjective Justification of the 
consequences of an action. Thus, in the former case the 
individual compares phenomena and, other things being 
equal (which they rarely are), chooses the more rewarding 
one--in this case the better school. In the latter 
case the individual, a product of his environment and 
milieu, makes a decision (perhaps on an other-than 
rational basis), and then attempts to Justify the 
correctness of the decision by devaluation of the desira- 
bility and reward-producing power of the rejected al- 
ternative, 11 here subjectively increasing the quality of 
the chosen school. Since it is not yet possible to 
separate the logical before-the-fact evaluation from the 
after-the-fact Justification when data is collected 
after the decision has been made, this study will examine 
differences in perceptions favoring desegregation as 
beliefs and evaluations currently held by the two groups, 
integrators and non- integrators. If we can determine 
commonalities among the integrators which do not exist 
within the non-integrators, we may also move toward the 
answers to questions involving problems of Negro partici- 
pation/non-participation in many desegregated activities. 

Therefore, the study will attempt to answer the 
questions v T hy, under a free-choice system do some Negroes 
enroll in desegregated schools, while other Negroes 
continue to enroll in previously segregated black schools? 
The first problem that confronted the researcher, as seen 
in the preceding paragraph, was the choice of unit of 
analysis. One possible unit would have been the 
individual. This choice would have dictated a clearly 
psychological orientation involving the cognitions in- 
volved in decision-making, using projective techniques, 
and in-depth questioning, etc., and perhaps ultimately 



permitting us to explain the factor* involved in the 
decisions of a number of individuals* Tho researoher 
decided that while the individual would have been a 
quite acceptable choice, a more relevant choice for his 
purposes would be the "group" as the basic unit of analy- 
sis. Re would, thus, obtain information from individuals, 
but would analyze the date, in terms of groups, using as 
his two groups the break-down into non- integrators and 
integrators that had occurred by choice of school. One 
factor in the choice of the group as his unit of analysis 
was that the use of those techniques which would involve 
higher levels of interviewer skills than were available 
(a problem that occurs with the administration of some 
projective techniques) could then be bypassed in favor of 
more widely accepted scales and indices easily adminis- 
tered by lesser-skilled interviewers. In addition, the 
question to which the study is addressed implies compari- 
son and distinction between individuals on the basis of 
the group into which their decision placed them. It seems 
to this researcher that there are broader theoretical as 
well as policy implications in determining the character- 
istics and general decision-making factors affecting 
groups of people than in determining why individual "A" 
made his decision and noting that individual " 3 " made the 
same decision, but probably from a widely diverse con- 
sideration of different factors. 

Another problem confronting the researcher was the 
lack of precise terminology, especially as concerns 
several of the key concepts being dealt with in this 
study. First, a school will be termed a "desegregated 
school" when more than one Negro student had been enrolled 
in a previously all white public school. This definition 
permits us to delimit the study, helping to avoid the 
possible complexities imposed by the consideration of 
problems inherent in "pioneering" integration. The school 
district to be sampled was considered to be a "desegre- 
gated school district ," 12 since it contained several 
schools which, as defined above, are desegregated schools. 
Second, the term "Negro" will be used to refer to any 
person who tends to act towards himself and others (and 
us treated by others) as having different life chances 
than other persons, called "whites," and who has "any 
Negro ancestry." 1 ^ Operationally, a person will be 
defined as a Negro if listed ^s a Negro parent or guardian 
of a Negro child on the school records of that child, as 
on file in the office of the school principal in the 
various schools in the county. A "Negro community" will, 
therefore, be defined as a group of Negroes who usually 
reside in close proximity, engage in common recreation, 
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practice endoramy and engage In other forms of social 
interaction. 1 ^ a discussion of the Negro community In 
which* the study took place, as well as an examination of 
the changes In the "mood" of this community and the 
larger surrounding white community over the course of 
this study, appear later In the report, entitled, 
"Definition of the Situation." 

Previous Research 

The relative paucity of research in the 1 ??® d ^ e 
field, of Inquiry presented temporary difficulty f 
the selection of relevant research variables. In tne 
area of Negro decision-making In desegregated school en- 
rollment, the situation most comparable to the „E? S t£° h 

reported here, only three studies have ^.rh^c hooi 
the literature. Crockett 1 ? compared the Negro high school 
students who transferred to newly desegregated formerly 
white schools with those who decided to remain In the 
predominantly Negro schools. Crockett was Interested 
solely In "social class" determinants and found no sig- 
nificant relationships when "social class" was used as a 
distinguishing "causal" variable. Crockett s study does 
not prove Itself useful for our purposes since he Ig- 
nored end did not statistically (or experimentally) 
control for possible Intervening variables such as 
friendships among the students, ties to the pertlcula 
school Itself, or the possible factor of parental (or 
other adult) influence on the decision of the child, in 
other words, Crockett held to the tenuous assumption that 
the decision was made by the child, "with a^| other 
factors being equal." Jelnsteln and Gelsel 10 dealt with 
the pa. rental decision to send children to desegregated 
schools. They found that the Negro families who sent 
their children to the Negro schools were lower In soclor 
economic status than the Negro families who sent their 
children to desegregated white schools. 

class was measured here by the use of mother's education 
and father's occupation, and each was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to the "favorable" 1 ? decision, ihus, no 
clear, unconfllctlng pattern emerges as to the effect 
of socio-economic class or status on the decision to 
enroll a child In a desegregated white school. Further, 
even If a clear effect were to be observed, one might 
wonder as to the causal effect of socio-economic class, 
since socio-economic status Itself Is at best a static 
Indicator of a variable factor, a style of life or an un- 
crvstalllzed pattern of behaviors. At any rate, no 
attempt was made to relate the Interacting variables In 
a causally linked, pattern. 
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Seenger,^® in an assessment of the Open Enrollment 
Frograra in New York City, "interviewed matched P&irs of 
predominantly Negro parents who volunteered (or declined) 
to have their children bussed to desegregated elementary 
schools." He reports that the parents of children who 
transferred had higher incomes, more education and more 
prestigious occupations."™ in addition, "23 out of the 
34 parents from the transfer group, but only 12 of 33 
parents from the non-transfer group, had completed a high 
school education or more." In this researcher s pre- 
test of his questionnaire, it might be noted, it was 
found that 14 of 17 integrating mothers, but only 3 of lb 
non- integrating mothers, had received any post-high 
school educational training (if cutting points were 
placed at high school graduation, the figures became 17 
of 17 integrator mothers, and 12 of 18 non-integrator 
mothers, thus confirming Saenger* s finding). As in the 
other studies, Saenger* s incomplete controls (or total 
lack of any controls) allowed possible extraneous varia- 
tion to enter into the study. For example, Saenger deals 
only with "bussing'.' and not the question of integration 
itself. The question of how much additional variance is 
added to the variable of integration decision by the 
institution of transportation is left unanswered. Also, 
since the study took place in the North, one is left to 
wonder what differences would occur in a rural area where 
de facto real estate segregation and the pattern of semi- 
neighborhood schools were not relevant considerations. 

It should be noted that Saenger does suggest that 
knowledge of the environment also may play a part in his 
results. He notes that 19 of 33 "refuser" or non- 
integrator parents he contacted said that they were un- 
aware that their children had had an opportunity to 
transfer. Saenger indicates it may bo that these 
children failed to deliver the^slips sent home by the 
schools to explain the program^ 1 or the parents may not 
have read them. However, it should be noted that com- 
munity newspapers as well as local radio, newspaper and 
TV communications media have given frequent attention and 
publicity to forthcoming school registration days. 

Saenger is implicitly suggesting that the greater the 
knowledge of the environment in which the individual 
exists, which is a function of his contact with communica- 
tions media, the more likely the individual is to engage 
in non-refuser behavior, whereas the less knowledge of 
the environment, the less likely to know that the oppor- 
tunity for non-refuser behavior exists. 

22 

Another study, this one by Cagle and Beker, con- 
ducted in a medium-sized northern city with a Negro 
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population of about 5 per cent, found that the acceptors 
and refusers of (voluntary) bussing-desegregation were 
roughly comparable, especially with regard to social 
status indicators. Further, ordinal birth position of 
the child did not relate to the decision. The only 
difference found was the lower frequency of expectation 
of the refuser parent to have the child finish more than 
a high school education. The authors suggest that a 
minority of the acceptors may have lowered their expecta- 
tions for their children upon contact with the higher 
achieving and more academically competitive setting 
represented by the predominantly white middle class. The 
results of the Cagle and Beker study are consistent with 
the results of the study by Luchterhand and VFeller, 2 ^ 
who, in a study done in New Rochelle, using measures of 
social class as their prime independent variable, suggest 
that ’’deciders” and ’‘non-deciders” were relatively 
similar, except that a greater proportion of the parents 
of ” deciders” belonged to the NAACF and to the Urban 
League. Luchterhand and teller seem to ignore the point 
that the Urban League attracts the upper-middle and 
upper classes to its membership while the KM CP , until 
recently, was considered a rather remote and radical 
organization by the Negro community. ^ 

From the above few studies, we see that most of the 
literature pertaining directly to the decision to enroll 
a child in a desegregated school deals with the decision 
as some inconsistently demonstrated function of social 
class measured in various ways. In none of the studies 
is there an attempt to specify any other independent 
variables or to relate them in some causal sequence and 
test derived models. Summing up the studies, including 
suggestions, the following variables and types of 
relationships are presented in Table 1. From the Table, 
then, we can say that this aspect of school integration 
has not yielded consistent findings, nor has much 
published research been devoted to Negro participation 
in integration. 

Other research has been relevant to shedding some 
light on a possible underlying theoretical linkage. One 
might briefly examine the primary be. sis of Negro- white 
relationships in the past from a framework of ” super- 
ordination- subordinati on, ” as suggested by Georg Simmel. 2 * 
Simmel suggests super- subordination as an asymetrical 
form of association based on superiority exercised by an 
individual, a group or a principle.” 26 Be notes, however 
that this position cannot be maintained unless ” there is 
a reciprocal action of the inferior upon the superior. ”27 
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In other words, there must occur to some extent 
"acceptance of their status by the lower group."* 0 
Further, given the belief -behavior system of the sub- 
ordinate-superordinate relationship, we might expect to 
find either acceptance or rejection of the subordinate 
role. Indeed, we might ask how the Negro has reacted to 
the subordinate status he was foroed to assume, an 
illustration of which is the initiation and^maintenance 
of segregated, unequal facilities, Johnson - he.s 
suggested that behavior usually falls into one of several 
basic patterns: acceptance, direct hostility and 

gression, or indirect, "deflected" hostility, fie further 
points out that these patterns seem to be more easily 
discemablc in Southern-born Negroes. Thus, to the degree 
that a Negro would reject the belief system of the sub- 
ordinated, we could then expect a. rejection of the be- 
haviors associated with segregated, subordinate status. 

Vfe can then suggest that Negroes who enroll their children 
in desegregated schools are more likely to have rejected 
the values of segregation, and, indeed, have higher 
valuations of desegregation of all facilities in the 
community. In addition, reference group theory would 
suggest that "higher" status and/or socially mobile 
Negroes are most likely to emulate the white, middle class 
way of life." Kleiner and Parker conclude that: 

Negroes in the higher status positions tend to 
have values more similar to those of the white 
middle class, stronger desires to associate with 
whites, more internalization of negative atti- 
tudes toward other Negroes and relatively weaker 
ethnic identification than individuals in lower 
status positions. 30 

They also suggest that higher status reference groups are 
the primary determinant of patterns of ethnic identifica- 
tion among mobile urban Negroes and other groups exerting 
secondary influences, but do not test this. Homans 
advances the thought of social approval as a generalized 
reinforcer, and Lewis found that the Negro community 
exhibited a distinct and conscious class system.-^ 

Frazier pointed out that: 

Middle class Negroes have been able to enjoy a 
certain prestige and status behind the wall of 
segregation which would be threatened by de- 
segregation. Moreover, middle class Negroes 
enjoy a certain emotional security by not being 
forced into competition with whites in the 
American community. 33 
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Thus, wc find that contradictory predictions could be 
made suggesting causes for integrating and causes for not 
integrating. 

Cagle and Bekcr touch lightly on educational expec- 
tations and educational aspirations. Sewell^ found a 
relationship between educational aspirations and social 
status in the white community, while Kleiner and Farker35 
also found a direct relationship existing in the Negro 
community between high social status and educational 
aspirations for children. Further, Bell3° finds the edu- 
cational aspirations of Negro mothers for their children 
to be related to their own educational attainment. And, 
according to Vlestie and Howard, 37 higher occupational 
status Negroes express lower social distance toward 
whites in general and higher occupational status whites 
in particular. Cothran^® also found a relationship 
between social class and expressed negative responses 
toward whites with the lower classes showing more uni- 
formly unfavorable attitudes than the upper end middle 
classes. Thus, we may sum up a list of variables, from 
the literature, which are related either directly or in- 
directly (as effects of social class and, thus, 
possibly interacting with another " effect" of social 
class) to the decision of a Negro mother to enroll her 
child in a formerly white, now desegregated school. (See 
Table 2) 

Results of a pretest conducted in Durham, North 
Caroline., suggested several other variables. It should 
be mentioned that the pretest was used as, what is 
popularly called in the scientific community, a “fishing 
expedition. “39 several “hunches" of the researcher* s 
were subjected to study and although most of these 
variables washed out, several others could not be re- 
jected out of hand. Since there were only 35 inter- 
views conducted during the pretest and selection of sub- 
jects was not conducted in a completely random manner, 
no statistical significance could be justified. But the 
more interesting of these variables were included on the 
final form of the questionnaire and include: 

Perceived Educational Differential (perceived by 
parents, between white and Negro schools) 

Required Education 

Skin Color 

Ferceived Opportunities for Desegregation 

Distance Differential 

These, then, x^ere the variables with which we decided to 
work in order to construct a model of decision-making 
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behavior regarding the choice of enrolling a child in a 
desegregated, formerly all-white school or in a segre- 
gated, formerly Negro school, 

TABLE 2 

VARIABLES PRESENTED BY RESEARCHER 

Relevant A.uthors- 
Researchers Mentioned 

Weinstein-Geisel 



Variables 

Anomie 

Anti-Negro Expression 
Anti-White Expression 
Birth Order 

Educational Aspirations 

Educational Expectations 
Education of Female Parent 

Knowledge of the 
Environment 

NAACP/Urban League 
Membership 

Occupation of Male Parent 

Powerlessness 

Social Approval 

Valuation of Desegregation 



Kleiner-Parker 

Cothran, Westi e-Howard 

Cagle -Belter, Weinstein-Geisel 

Cagle-Beker, Bell, Sewell, 
Kleiner-Farker 

Cagle-Beker 

Cagle-Beker, Luchterhand- 
Weller, 'Weinstein-Geisel 

Saenger 

W e i ns t e in-G C3 i s el 

Cagle-Beker, Saenger, 
Vfeinstein-Geisel 

Lucht e rhand-W ell er 

Homans 

Simmel, Kleiner-Parker, 

Lewis, Frazier 



The Sample 



Sampling was accomplished by first obtaining from the 
administrative office of each of the schools in the Orange 
County School District a list of the names of all Negro 
parents of children registered in Grades 1 through 5. The 
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list was dichotomized into one of ’’integrators" and one 
of "non-integrators” and a number assigned to each 
parent on each list from a table of random numbers. 

Since it had been decided previously that 222 parents 
would be sampled and since there were only 65 integrator 
parents listed, it was decided that all integrator parents 
would be interviewed, with the remainder of the 222 being 
proportioned among non— integrators according to the 
number of Negro parents of children in each school in the 
first five grades. These 222 subjects represented 1195 
children enrolled in grades 1 through 5» 226 in desegre- 
gated white schools and 9^9 in segregated Negro schools. 
The final distribution of interviews was to be as noted 
below in Table 3* 



TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF ANTICIPATED 
AND COMPLETED INTERVIEWS 



, — ■ — t 

| Anticipated 

School ! Interviews 



Integrated: 



Ay cock 

Cameron Park j 

Non- Integrated, Negro: 



12 

53 



Cedar Grove 
Central 
Efland Cheeks 



48 

82 

27 



r 

f 



! 



Completed 

Interviews 



12 

51 



43 

77 

24 



Total 



222 



20 ? 



Although it had been anticipated that the mortality rate 
of subjects would run to 10 per cent (including non- 
responders, incorrect addresses and out-county mobility), 
thus resulting in 200 completed interviews, the actual 
mortality rate fell below the 10 per cent mark to about 
7 per cent. Thus, 207 completed interviews were obtained, 
or seven above the initial minimum of 200 upon which 
funding estimates were computed. The interview subjects 
were the Negro mothers of Negro children enrolled in 
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grades one through five. It should be noted that the 
decision to interview Negro mothers (rather than fathers 
or guardians ) was made on the basis that in almost all 
cases it was the mother of the child who registered the 
child in elementary school, thus actualizing the de- 
cision. Further, much of the literature sees a matri- 
archal structure in the Negro community which would lead 
one to expect that the decision itself would be made by 
the child's mother rather than another member of the 
family. The selection of the mother also allowed us to 
avoid the introduction of extraneous variation into our 
model without having to incorporate new variables into 
the model and, thus, enlarging it to unwieldy pro- 
portions to handle this variation. u In this way, we 
also avoid the pitfall of Crockett's research, for 
example, where the child himself enters into the de- 
cision-making process, as do the affectional ties of the 
child to a particular school, yet without Institution of 
proper controls or consideration. The selection of 
female subjects also suggested the requirement of female 
interviewers since many women seem wary of opening their 
doors to males with whom they are unacquainted and since 
many interviews had to be conducted during evening hours. 
Based on some helpful suggestions by a colleague ^ 1 and 
by the research in the area, it was decided to have 
Negro female interviewers, thus matching interviewer and 
subject by sex and race. An earlier idea which would 
have involved matching interviewer and subject by social 
class was rejected, since there were several changes of 
interviewer personnel during the course of the study and 
matching would have had some interviewers completing 
many more interviews then others, while not being as 
proficient. Thus, the number of interviews an interviewer 
was offered for her completion was based on her pro- 
ficiency as demonstrated by the pretest and during the 
prior training sessions, as well as her knowledge of the 
interviewing principles expressed in the Interviewer's 
handbook . 

Population 

It would be well to mention a few words about the 
population that was represented by the selected sample. 

The Orange County school district (which excludes the 
Chapel Hill school system) was selected as a sample of 
the 84 desegregated school districts of North Carolina as 
listed with the Southern Education Reporting Service in 
1965 . The Orange County district ranks 42nd, or one 
place above the median, in terms of the number of Negroes 
enrolled in the district's schools, and in the middle 
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third of the 80 school districts reporting both white and 
Ixlegro student enrollments. ** As in 70 of the 80 school 
districts, the majority of registered students are 
white. ^ In 77 of the 84 districts (including our sample 
district), desegregation occurred voluntarily rather than 
by court order. 1 ® Examine- ti on of other records ^ ' for 
North Carolina have shown Orange County to be in the middle 
one- third of all North Carolina counties in terms of 
total population size, number of rural dwellers, and near 
the median in number of urban dwellers, number of fami- 
lies with annual incomes under ! ; -3»000, number of persons 
unemployed and percentage of non-whites of the total 
county population. Thus, conclusions drawn from the 
study of this district would be generalizable across many 
of North Carolina* s desegregated school districts. It 
should be noted that one final reason weighed in favor of 
the choice of Orange County as the research site. It was 
reasonably accessible to interviewers, the interviewer 
supervisor and the principle investigator. Coupled with 
the high level of cooperation offered by the School 
Superintendent and School Board of Orange County, as well 
as the principals and faculties of the schools them- 
selves, most of the pragma-tic criteria pointed to this 
county as the most advantageous research site. 

Definition of Variables 



It was necessary to propose two types of definitions 
for each of the variables under consideration. On the 
one hand it was seen as necessary to understand what the 
variable was defined as, on a conceptual basis, while on 
the other hand it was necessary to measure the variable, 
which was then considered to be a second definition, one 
on the operational level. This distinction is mentioned 
by Blalock 4 *® who suggests that two languages are needed 
to bridge the gap between what we "understand" to be the 
variable under study and how we measure that variable. 
Frequently, to the disservice of the social sciences, 
researchers have not made this distinction, and confusion 
often results. Each of the variables, thus, was defined 
first conceptually and then by reference to a particular 
question or set of questions from the questionnaire. 



Favorable Decision ; This variable was defined as 
the decision made by Negro parents to enroll a Negro 
child in a formerly all-white, now legally desegregated 
public elementary school. The variable ms measured by 
the appearance on attendance lists on a formerly all- 
white elementary school in Orange County of the name of 
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the Negro child of the Negro parents. «t,u os ti onus. Ires 
numbered from 200 to 300 Inclusive were used for these 
subjects, thus allowing for Immediate Identification by 
Interview number. By measuring this variable In a con- 
ventional 0-1 form, we may treat this variable with 
interval-ration level measurement statistical procedures. 

P oworl e s sne s s t ^ This variable was defined, as 
previously suggested by Seeman,-* as ’’the expectancy or 
probability held by the individual that his own behavior 
cannot determine the occurrence of the outcomes, or 
reinforcements, he seeks." It was measured by items 
40.1 through 50.2 in the questionnaire which were taken 
from the more complete list of items as the I-E 
( Internal ity-F:wterne.lity) scale, by Rotter, et. al. 

The scale measured the degree to which the subject felt 
that he himself had control over the outcomes or rein- 
forcements he sought, A low score on the scale indicated 
a high level of alienation taken as powerlessness. The 
scale, as adapted for this study, consisted of 11 forced- 
choice items, scored in the internal (or non-powerless- 
ness) direction by assigning a score of "1" for an 
internal response and a score of "0" for a response in 
the external direction. The subject's score on the scale 
was the summation of his scores for the individual items. 
Thus, a score of 11 represented a point at the extreme 
internal (or non-powerlessness) pole of an internal- 
external continuum, whereas a score of 0 indicated extreme 
powerlessness. For the Rotter scale, the cutting points 
suggested were 19 and 14; an individual scoring 19-23 is 
labelled "internal," while one scoring 0-14 is labelled 
"external." The rationale for these cutting points is 
not entirely clear. However, not dealing with ordinal- 
level measurement techniques, there are no reasons 
apparent why we could not deal directly with the indi- 
vidual scores themselves, thus forgoing the questionable 
practice of setting up arbitrary cutting points and 
dealing directly with correlations between this variable 
measurement and other measures of variables. 

Educational Expe ctatio ns: This variable was defined 

as the amount of education that a parent anticipated her 
child receiving, <riven all the possible conditions which 
might have affected the probability of a child's 
attending school. The variable was measured by the use of 
Item 25 on the questionnaire. 

Perception of Posi tive Educational Differential : 

This variable was" defined as the discrimination between 
two types of educational institutions of fs.ctors 
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influencing the quality of education obtained or ob- 
tainable from the school. Vie defined the factors as 
" favorable 1 '' if they were perceived as culminating in an 
evaluation which favored the formerly all-white school 
and as "less favorable" to the degree that the evalu- 
ation suggested any difference to be undiscernablc or 
favoring the formerly all-Negro school. The variable 
was measured by Items 26.1 through 26. 5» and the 
scoring was considered to result in ordinal level 
measurement. 

<2 

Valuation of Education This variable ms 
defined as the value placed on education by the parent, 
in terms of the relative importance of education to her. 
The variable was measured by Items 22.1 through 22.6 
which were taken from a 22 item Likert-type scale 
developed by Rundquist and Sletto.-^ The items have 
been used on a wide range of subjects including high 
school teachers, college students, members of classes 
for the unemployed and men on relief. Persons respond 
by selecting one of the five Likert- type alternatives. 
Scoring of items which are positive toward education 
were ranked from 5 (strongly agree) to 1 (strongly dis- 
agree). Higher scores indicated a positive or high 
value of education. In terms of reliability, a corrected 
split half coefficient of .83 was reported for a sample 
of 500 females and test-retest reliability of .85 for a 
sample of 750 females. Rundquist and Sletto report some 
evidence of concurrent validity and good content 
validity. 

Perception of Negro Social Approval : This variable 

wa.s defined as the anticipation of a discernable level 
of positive affect forthcoming from Negroes, contingent 
upon a behavior to be performed by the subject in the 
future. The variable was measured by Item 30 on the 
questionnaire. 

Perception of White Social Approval : This variable 

was defined as the anticipation of a discernable level of 
positive affect forthcoming from whites, contingent upon 
a behavior to be performed by the subject in the future. 
This variable was measured by the product of the responses 
to Items 29 and3^«3« The result gave a measure not only of 
the perception of the degree of approval, but also a 
weighting factor of the relative importance of the source 
of approval as a source of approval. The same calcu- 
lations were carried out for the variable "Perception of 
Negro Social Approval." 

Valuation of Desegregation : ^ This variable was 
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defined as the importance placed upon the process of de- 
segregation by the parents of school children. It was 
measured by Items 51.1 thragh 51.5. Those items were 
selected from the "valuation of -desegregation" scale 
constructed by Kelloy, et. al. ^ Their 26 item scale 
used a Thurstone-Likert procedure, all items having Q 
values smaller than 1 .56. The subject responds to each 
item on the 5 point continuum, with responses weighted 
from 4 (strongly agree to segregation) to 0 (strongly 
disagree to segregation item). The subject is scored by 
cumulating the endorsed weighted alternatives with 
higher scores indicating low tolerance of desegregation 
situations. Little change in the means of the samples 
over a three year period (as well as little change in 
the variances of the samples) infers scale reliability, 
while content validity seems at least average; and there 
is demonstration of approximately equal interval distri- 
bution on the 11 point scale. 

Skin Colon This variable was defined as the 
tendency toward dark skin pigmentation of the subject. 
Skin color was evaluated by the interviewer (who was 
instructed on determining the category into which differ- 
ent gradations of dark skin fell). During the inter- 
viewer training sessions, as well as the pretest situ- 
ation, consistency across interviewer classifications was 
achieved. The categories, known to all the interviewers, 
are: light, medium and dark. The interviewer coded this 

ordinal information ("0" for "light," "1" for "medium" 
and "2" for "dark") in the space provided for it at the 
bottom of the final page of the questionnaire. The 
respondent wa.s not informed of tb skin color evaluation 
at the time it took place. 

Knowledge of the Environment : This variable ms 

defined as the acquaintance of the subject with infor- 
mation and sources of information e.bout the world in 
which she lives. This variable was measured by the 
frequency and depth of the subject* s exposure to mass 
media (whose importance was suggested by the results df a 
pretest). This indicator was measured by the index 
constructed from Items 35.1 through 3 6.6 inclusive. 

Hypothesis Generation and Testing 

The hypotheses tested for this report were generated 
after the construction of several models— convenient 
shorthand diagrams illustrating how a number of variables 
are linked to one another. It should be noted that 
model construction implies the notion of "causality" and 
an ordering of the variables based upon previous research 
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findings and/or some perceived time sequence. This 
researcher feels that the use of model construction as a 
methodological tool takes the social sciences several 
stops beyond the simple **A 11 is inverscly/directly 
related to '* B" stage of hypothesis testing in that vari- 
ation can henceforth be considered as multipli-caused, 
rather than as a function of the action of only one 
variable upon one other variable. In the present 
study, severed models were constructed, the diagrams for 
which appear in Figure 1. 
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Fig. 1. — Diagrams of Proposed Models 



Symbol representations are as follows: 

X-jl represents the variable Valuation of Education 

Xg represents the variable Perception of Educational 
Facilities Differential 

represents the variable Educational Expectations 
Xn represents the variable Perception of Negro Social 
Approval 

X 10 represents the variable Perception of Uhite 
Social Approval 



X^ represents the variable Valuation of 
Desegregation 

X 12 represents the variable Knowledge of the 
Environment 

X 13 represents the variable Powerlessness 

Y represents the variable Favorable Decision, 
the Dependent Variable 

From each of the models could be generated a series of 
equations, which essentially were predictions or 
hypotheses, given that the particular model accurately 
depicted the course of the relationships between the 
variables. Calculations for the individual equations 
needed to derive the predictive equations when other 
than zero-order correlations wore used are to be found 
in Appendix I. 

Predictions for Model A 
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Predictions for Model 3 
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A correlation matrix was then obtained which involved 
the correlating of each variable with every other 
variable. The matrix appears in Appendix III. The 
equations for the predictions dram from each of the 
models were then solved, the obtained results compared 
to the results which would have been obtained if the 
model accurately depicted the interrelationships of the 
variables, and the proposed model modified according to 
the data-specified relationship. 
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FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 



Before entering into a discussion of the findings, a 
word of explanation about the symbols and terminology 
used will be neccssa.ry. Each of the predictions for the 
two models are given in the form of either zero-order 
correlations or partial correlations. However, rather 
than using an " equals'* sign to signify that there should 
be no relationship between the selected variables, we 
have chosen to use an "arrow,” which will be interpretable 
as meaning that the relationship "approaches" zero rather 
than being equal to zero. Researchers in the social 
sciences are well aware of the many ways in which measure- 
ment error enters into scientists* attempts to examine 
the relationships between variables. Unfortunately, 
although many moans are used to chock for error, success 
is elusive. Use of the "arrow" in the prediction is an 
acknowledgment that error in measurement will rarely 
allow us to obtain the complete lack of a relationship, 
even when the variables are not actually related. Thus, 
we say that as our attempts to control for extraneous 
sources of variation come closer to complete control, we 
more closely approach the ideal, i.e., in this case the 
lack of a relationship. 

The solutions to the equations appear in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

OBTAINED CORRELATIONS , 
F-SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE 



Prediction 


Correlation 


F-Score a 


Significance 


Model A 


rXi 2 X 2 


= .219 


F=10.25 


p .01 


r Xi 0 Y.X u 


00 

o 

• 

If 


F=.204 


N.S. b 


r X ? Y.X 11 


= .075 


F=1.224 


N.S. 


r X2Y.XiXu 


= .167 


F=5.887 


• p . 05 
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TABLE 4— Continued 



Prediction Correlation 


F-Score a 


Significance 


Model A. 


Px X2 x 10 


= 


- . 094 


F=l. 845 


N . S . 


r Xi 2 Xy 


= 


-.159 


F=5.9^ 


P <.05 


rx 2 x 10 


= 


.076 


F=1 . 2 3 


N.S. 


rx 2-7 


— 


-.010 


F=. 021 


N.S. 


r x 1 x 7 


= 


-.179 


F=6.76 


P< .05 


rx l x 10 


= 


.117 


F=2 . 87 


N.S. 


r X 12 Y-XuXi 


-5 


.196 


F=8.12 


P< .01 


r x 7 x 10 


= 


.238 


F=12 . 30 


p< .001 


r X 1 X u .X 12 X 2 


= 


.068 

i 


F=1.015 

J 


i N.S. 

i 

1 


Model B 


]? **r *r 

'*12**2 


= 


.219 


F=10 . 250 


» 

p< .01 


r X 12 Y.X 3 X 13 X 11 




.059 


F=. 606 


N.S. 


r x 3 x 2 


-5 


.209 


F=9.430 


p < . 01 


T-r Y 

-" 13*2 




.199 


F=8. 610 


p < . 01 


r X 2 Y.Xn 


“ 


.164 


F=5.712 


p <.0 5 

* 

i 



a F-scores are computed in the following manner: 
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For correlations, 2 variables 



F l,r-2 = ^2 



■( N- 2 ) 



For ps.rtial correlations 

r2 12.3... 

F 1 . H-K-X = < ?w< - 1 ) - 



1-r* 



12.3. . . 



where N = Number of subjects 



K 



ss Number of variables plus 1 



b N.S. = a non- significant correlation 



Examining the predictions for Model A, we find several 
changes being necessitated in the model by our findings. 
Our data suggests a relationship between the knowledge 
an individual has of his environment and his perception 
of an educational differential. In other words, the more 
aware the individual, the more likely that his awareness 
will extend into the realm of educational facilities and 
the more likeljr he is to perceive the existence of a 
differential, if it is present . One would wonder, then, 
why the correlation is not inflated. Should not the 
relationship be stronger? The answer to this question is 
related to the "climate of opinion" in Orange County at 
the time the study was conducted. As will be seen from 
the section entitled "Definition of the Situation,*’ the 
Negroes in Orange County were involved in a protest of 
the means and speed of school desegregation and inte- 
gration. Nhile many of the Negroes in the county thought 
that schools ought to be desegregated for "race" reasons, 
i.e., because the black student was no less intelligent, 
willing or able than the white student, many other Negroes 
have had a pride of race awakened in them and have argued 
that the black schools could be as "good" as the white 
schools in terms of giving youngsters & quality education 
and, in addition, could be more relevant for black 
students since Negro teachers could teach Negro youths 
(most subjects voiced the opinion that black teachers 
"understood the problems of black students as well as, if 
not better than, white teachers"). Therefore, consistent 
conditions in the local community inconsistently affected 
the responses that were made by the subjects. It is 
interesting to note this apparent contradiction since it 
is not restricted to one segment of the rural south. All 
across this country a new pride in their race is being 
awakened in black people. One can see this pride 
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manifested in the "Black is Beautiful" slogans or the 
revived interest in black culture, black history and 
black traditions extending back into the "dark" 
continent, Africa. Some black leaders seem to dis- 
tinguish between "blacks," i.e., those individuals who 
are perceived to define themselves in relation to their 
black cultural heritage, values and physical charac- 
teristics, and "Negroes," i.e., those blacks who accept 
the white definition of the Negro as their self- 
definition. This "negative" self-definition, some black 
leaders would say, conceives of "natural" skin color or 
hair texture as being inferior to that of the white and 
involves the application of preparations to straighten 
hair or lighten the skin color. It would appear that 
there is a segment of the black community ths.t would 
reject the goal of integration, if integration were de- 
fined as the loss of a recently found heritage. The new 
black man, then, wishes to maintain his separate 
identity while immersing himself in the "melting pot" of 
America. Thus, a difference between schools in terms of 
the facilities they possess may be readily visible, as 
might be the case with the white and the black schools in 
Ora,nge Comity. But some black people see the black 
schools as "their" schools where young black people can 
be taught to "know themselves for what they are." From 
his talks with some of the community leaders, the 
researcher has learned that the predominant feeling of 
these leaders, whether articulately or inarticulately 
expressed, is that the goal of integration involves the 
meeting and melding of two equal parts. These black 
leaders feel that integration cannot be brought about 
until the whLio man considers the black man as his equal 
and until the black man sees himself as the equal of the 
white man. The contradiction seems to be that "some saw 
that which was, while others saw that which night be.'" 

The proposed Model A. satisfactorily generates the 
next two predictions regarding social approval and the 
favorable decision. The equations suggested that there 
was no relationship between Xqo» the perception of white 
social approval, and Y, the favorable decision, or 
between Xy, the perception of Negro social approval and 
Y, the favorable decision, except as X]n and Xn are 
mediated through X^, the valuation of desegregation, 
lie are saying, then, that no matter what the perceived 
sources of approval, a favorable decision will not take 
place unless desegregation resulting in daily social 
contact with whites either is a goal of the parent for 
the child or unless the parent sees value in the conse- 
quences of desegregation. It should be noted that the 
initial correlations between white social approval and 
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the fevore.blo decision and between Negro social approval 
and favorable decision, before the effects of the indi- 
vidual's valuation of desegregation were partlaled out, 
were .007 end -.208, respectively. The inverse corre- 
lation between Negro social approval and the 
decision would, if considered no further end: 1« Relation 
from previous research findings, suggest th&t Pj . . 
white social approval tends to increase, there would be a 
decrease in the probability of a favorable decision being 
made, a relationship which does not prove out either 
statistically or theoretically. 



In equation four, the stronger relationship : lnd i®^ ed 
by our calculations than we would have been led to 
existed by our model calls for a data-based change of the 

model. Our findings tell us first that lf ^°^ r °L for 
the effects of both the valuation of education and the 
valuation of desegregation we reduce the c ° r *®l^ion 
between the favorable decision and tne perception of 
educational differential. However, the relationship 
not reduced, not to the degree that would be ^ 
order to say that there is no significant relationsh p 
between the perception of an educational 
the probability of a favorable decision, other than that 
relationship produced as a "side" effect of the relation- 
ship between the perception of a facilities d 
and the two ''valuations.” We, therefore, must raaxe 
explicit a strong "independent” relationship between the 
arrival at a favorable decision and the perception of an 
educational differential. We are saying that an im- 
portant factor entering into the choice of a school for 
many parents is the perception of qualitative &nd 
quantitative differences in schools. In many southern 
schools the differences in physics! plants are not likely 
to be unfavorable to the Negro since the earliest attempts 
to circumvent the 1954 Supreme Court decision seem to 
have been involved in building programs for new schools 
for Negroes so that school administrators might poin 
"newer” schools for Negroes as exemplifying an equal or 
Negro-favored separation of schools by race. Sven wi 
this out-pouring of funds for the education of Negroes, 
figures on the per-pupil expenditure continued to 
illustrate higher expenditures for white students than 
for black students. Unfortunately, the physical plants 
did not contain adequate heating plants , or lacked 
sufficient texts, library facilities and/or qml if ied 
teaching personnel. This "lack” was often the result f 
an attempt to maintain two racially distinct units while 
having access to rather limited funds. Thus, the 
differential that parents were asked about on tne 
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questionnaire specified the consideration of "such things 
as having good teachers, enough supplies, enough booKs... 
and other things that you feel are important for getting 
a good education," before responding. It can be assumed, 
then, that these differences in the abilities of the 
schools to provide an education, rather than differences 
in the size, newness or beauty of the physical pla.nt, 
were determinants of the evaluation of degree of 
differences in schools# Second, the hypothesized 
relationship between the perception of an educational 
facilities differential and the valuation of education 
failed to materialize. It seems, then, that values may 
be held with or without the means to achieve them. 

Values are seen more as a. function of socializing agents 
and agencies than they are of access to the consequences 
of the values held. Thus, recognition of a disparity in 
educations.! facilities, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
will not affect the valuation of education as such, al- 
though it may perhaps affect the potentiality for 
achievement of the consequence of the highly or. lowly 
valued end. 

The model predicts that there will be no relation- 
ship between the perception of white social approval and 
the knowledge one has of his environment. Given that we 
have suggested knowledge of the environment as the inde- 
pendent variable, we may not assume that knowing one s 
environment enables one to more readily perceive white 
social approval for enrolling a child in a desegregated 
school, since this particular sphere of the environment 
may not come under the realm of the knowledge of the 
individual and since one*s perceptions may be the result, 
not only of the reality of a situation, but also a 
result of the desired reality. Thus, white social 
approval may be seen not only as overt approval, but 
also as a covert form of approval, i.e., a white non- 
committal attitude. Non- committedness is ambiguous 
enough to be interpreted as either approval or dis- 
approval and would then be interpretable as a. function 
of other experiences, knowledge and, especially, de- 
sires and not solely, or even in part, as a function of 
the individuals knowledge of the environment. 

The relationship between the subject* s knowledge of 
the environment and Negro social approval, however, 
differs from that suggested by the proposed model. We 
are led to conclude that the more knowledgeable about 
his environment, the less likely the subject is to per- 
ceive social approval from the Negro community. Since 
the relationship is an inverse one and since a positive 
relationship was posited between perception of Negro 
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social approval and valuation of desegregation, we are 
led to suspect that our hypothesized positive relation- 
ship Is, In fact, negative. Our results yield a c< ^re- 
lation (between Xu and X 7 ) of -.29, a correlation sig- 
nificant at .001 (F=18.45). Thus, we arc suggesting 
that the greater the knowledge of his environment, the 
more likely the Individual is to not f lnd f&vor 
Negroes for engaging In school desegregation ^havlors. 
Several diverse explanations seem to present themselves. 
One Is the self-protective device of maintaining the 
status quo. Negroes may maintain stereotypical be- 
havior to satisfy whites who, unstirred, will n ^ * . • 
thus maintaining for the Negro a semblance of security 
and freedom from possible attack. Another explanation 
might be found in the rising; militance of the black 
man. Any acceptance of desegregation "on white terms 
would be seen as demeaning, ".'hitc terms" in Orange 
Countv would be taken as engaging in desegregation or 
white'’ schools with no reciprocal desegregation and inte- 
gration of black schools. Thus, two distinctive and 
somewhat contradictory explanations for the same 
phenomena present themselves. Having spent time in the 
county, the researcher feels that both explanations are 
relevant to this population, although the past history 
of the county gives heavy favor to the former explanation. 

The two predictions involving the perception of an 
educational facilities differential and the relationship 
to the perception of either white or Negro social 
approval were borne out by the data. No 
was predicted and none was found. It was felt that per- 
ceived community approval for desegregation behaviors, 
be that source the white community or the Negro community, 
would have no effect on the perception of a difference 
between educational facilities, since the perception of 
e differential depends more upon experiences in and 
knowledge of the particular environment, and not upon 
the favorability or unfavorability of the result 01 
staffing this educational structure with lower-level par- 
ticipants. And, as has been shown previously, there is, 
indeed, e. positive relationship between knowledge of the 
environment and the perception of an educational faci- 
lities differential. kany whites in the Orange County 
area, when asked, will unhesitatingly declare the ax— 
istencc of a differential in favor of the white schools. 
Nany of these seme individuals will voice objections to 
school integration. Negroes, for the most part, know 
this, and it perhaps explains why, although the correla- 
tion wa.s in the predicted direction (positive) and the 
predicted strength (not significant), it was a relatively 
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higher non- significant correlation than that between 
perception of an educational facilities differential and 
perception of white social approval. 

i>n unanticipated relationship that was obtained was 
the inverse one between the perception of Negro social 
approval and the valuation of education. Also unantici- 
pated was the low correlation (.023) between knowledge of 
the environment and the valuation of education. This can 
be explained by revising the model to suggest that 
valuation of education is related to the favorable de- 
cision, independent of any relationship that knowledge of 
the environment has with the favorable decision. T e 
relationship that valuation of education has with 
knowledge of the environment is a secondary one t ^ irou g‘J 
an inverse relationship with Negro social approval. The 
relationship could then be explained by noting that the 
subject* s knowledge of the environment would present him 
with an unfavorable view of the desegregation procedures 
as now being carried out by the Orange County school 
board (see “Definition of the Situation" ) . It was noted 
that there was a high correlation between the Pf^ent s 
valuation of education and her decision to enroll the 
child in a formerly white school. As this researcher can 
interpret this finding, the more highly education was 
valued, the less important was the factor of Negro social 
approval, and subjective rationalization gave way to the 
objective evaluation of the disapproval of the Negro 
community for desegregation as it was then being instl- 
tuted. The relationship between white social approval and 
valuation of education was not found to be a significant 
relationship, as was correctly postulated by the model. 



The relationship between knowledge of the environment 
and the favorable decision was found to be a significant 
one, even after partialing out the effects of valuation 
of education and valuation of desegregation. It should be 
noted that, as one of the tests of Model B, the same 
variables were tested for a relationship * this time 
omitting control of valuation of education. Controlling 
for both " value. t ions" gave a partial correlation of .190, 
significant at . 05 . Controlling for valuation of desegre- 
gation only resulted in a partial correlation of 
significant at .05. The difference between correlations 
was not significant. But, in both cases, the relationsh p 
was reduced from a correlation of .3^9* & significant 
reduction. The data thus tells us that there is a direct 
relationship between the two variables (knowledge of the 
environment and favorable decision) , as well as an in- 
direct one, through X^, valuation of desegregation. In 
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other words, not only does a. knowledge of the environment 
vrcl^h heavily In the probability of a favorable decision, 
but also this .knowledge tends to affect the Individual s 
valuation of deserregation which Is correlated with the 
favorable decision. 

The relationship between perception of Negro social 
approval and perception of white social approval Is 
significant, although contrary to the prediction our model 
would make. However, It should be noted that the corre- 
lation betwec- 7 ! white social approval and valuation of 
desegregation, while not significant (contra.ry to the 
model a gain) is in an inverse dii ection which is con- 
sistent with the interrelationship between Negro social 
approval a.nd valuation of desegregation, as well as the 
relationship between perception of white social approval 
and perception of Negro social approval. Given the 
difficulty in determining a time sequence between per- 
ception of Negro or white social approval, i.e., our 
inability to locate which variable had the initial effect 
upon the other (although knowing the history of the 
county, we would suggest that Fegro social approval is a 
function of the perception of white social approval), we 
will indicate our hesitancy with the introduction of a 
double-headed arrow, signifying feedback effects between 
the two variables. 

Our final prediction follows the form indicated by 
t>ie model. Fartialing out the variation effect of 
knowledge of the environment, as well as the effects of 
the perception of an educational fe.cilitics differential, 
leaves only an insignificant correlation between 
valuation of education and valuation of desegregation, 
although it should be pointed out that the relationship 
was negligible at the start. In fact, the correlation 
before effects were partialled out was .075 and after 
effects were partialled out was .068. Further, previous 
mention he. s been me.de in the discussion of the eleventh 
equation of the small effect of the variable valuation of 
education. 

The new Model A, as modified by the results above, 
is seen in Figure 2. 

Examining Model B, we find that equations 31 and BV 
have already been dealt with under Model A. The results 
of the calculations of equation BII prove to be non- 
significant, as was suggested by the model. We can then 
say that the relationship between knowledge of the 
environment e„nd the favorable decision is mediated by the 
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combined effects of educational expectations and feelings 
of non-powerlessness . 
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Fig. 2.— Revised Hod el A 



If wc attempt to compute the correlation between 
knowledge of the environment and the favorable decision, 
partialing out the effects of either educational ex- 
pectations or feelings of non-powerlessness, we find that 
in neither case can we reduce the correlation between 
knowledge of the environment and the favorable decision 
to one of non- significance . (r^^Y.Xi^ * F=7.140, 

p<.01; rx 12 Y.x 3 = .177, F=6.324, p<.05). However, the 

two variables acting in concert reduce the correlation 
from .349 to .080 (r^gY.X^X^ = F=1.218, N.S.), 

while the addition of the variable valuation of de- 
segregation decreases the correlation only by an addi- 
tional .021. This is, indeed, a significant finding, 
especially as it pertains to a modification of the direct 
relationship we spoke of in discussing I'odel A. The 
finding tells us that knowledge of the environment itself 
is not a causative factor in the reaching of a favorable 
decision, but rather that an increase in the knowledge of 
the environment will result in an increase in both non- 
powerlessness and educational expectations which are more 
directly related to the favorable decision. Thus, in one 
instance, the pasnt, having more information about the 
environment, feels more confident in being able to 
manipulate factors in the environment for her own purposes 
and will be more likely to feel that she has the oppor- 
tunity to make a favorable decision. In the other 
instance, a knowledge of the environment opens up ad- 
ditional alternatives for action which enables educational 
expectations to be perceived as being attains- ble through 
the choice of the favorable decision. If those factors 
are not dependent upon a knowledge of the environment, 
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then wo would expect to find rather low correlations 
between the factors and knowledge of the environment. An 
examination of the correlation matrix In Appendix III 
shows a correlation between knowledge of the environment 
(Xi o ) ®.nd educational expectations (Xo) of .477 ©*nd a 
correlation between knowledge of the environment and non— 
powerlessness (X 13 ) of .54 6. Thus, changes are Indicated 
by a revised Model B which would be well considered In 
the attempt to fuse the models Into a larger combined 
model. In terms of the relationship between non-power- 
lessness and educational expectations , it is suggested 
that non-powcrlessness affects expectations, while ex- 
pectations are considered toact more e.s a resultant than 
as a causative agent. 



If the role of non-poworlessness as now perceived is 
correct, then the relationship between educationa.l ex- 
pectations and the perception of an educational facilities 
differential should be a spurious one, both variables 
being " caused” by feelings of non-powerlessness. The 
initial correlation between these two variables was found 
to be .209 (F=9.430, p< .01). When the effects of non- 
powerlessness arc partial led out, the correlation becomes 
. 138 , barely (but as now predicted) non-signif leant at 
.05 (F=3.876 ) . And the next prediction, that between 
non-powerlessness and perception of an educational 
facilities differential thus becomes incorrect since we 
now can see that there is a relationship between the two 
variables (*v_ = .199 f F=8.6l0, p^.01). 



The new Model B, then, 
presented in Figure 3. 



comes to look as the diagram 




Fig. 3 — Revised Model B 



Taking our procedure one step further, we might fuse 
the two models coming up with a more powerful model to 
explain the favorable decision. Figure 4 contains the 
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combination variable. Future researchers might do well 
to test this model and develop it further. 




Before beginning the concluding section of this paper, 
it was thought necessary to describe the emotional 
climate of Orange County at the time the research was 
taking place. Although not subjectable to statistical 
analysis, the section entitled "Definition of the 
Situation" will present the reader with an understanding 
of the conditions in which this study took place and 
describes in microcosm what is occurring between the 
Negro and white communities all over the country. 

Definition of the Situation 



InterviexTers for this study were in Orange County 
from March, 1968, to August, 1968. During this period 
of time, many changes occurred within the community as 
pertaining to its activity in equality-directed protest. 

Early in February of 1968, the Board of Education 
filed a proposal for the eventual desegregation of the 
Orange County schools, based on the proposed plan 
presented by Dr. Walter S. Warfield. This plan called 
for the immediate assignment of the 10th or 11th grade 
from Central High (the Negro school) to Orange High (the 
white school), the eventual consolidation of all junior 
high grades into one physical plant and the division of 
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elementary schools a c commode. tiny cither grades 
kinderga.rten through three or grades four through six. 

Tho latter two steps were to take place over a period 
of two yea.rs culminating in the eventual elimination of 
a dual school structure. It should be noted that the 
school board members were not entirely satisfied with 
this plan or its implementation schedule. The general 
feeling of the board, however, was that integration 
"could not bo put off much longer" and that some plan 
would eventually be required. Reported in tho local 
newspaper, The hews of Orange County , the plan was noted 
by all members of the community, black and white. It 
was at this time that members of the black community 
initiated and began to circulate a petition calling for 
the immediate (beginning the following September) inte- 
gration of the final three grades of high school (tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth). Although it was not possible to 
discover the names of the persons initialing the petition, 
it was found that they were parents of high school stu- 
dents who cited hopes for "higher education" and 
"quality education" as their reasons for the initiation 
of the petition. Within a short time, approximately 
546 black parents had signed the petition, despite the 
fact that the Orange County black community had never 
been noted for its racial militance. In fact, there had 
never been so much as a march protesting disrircination, 
and no organized civil rights group held meetings in 
Orange County. 

The petition, according to leaders in the black 
community, was presented to the Board of Education at 
its April meeting and rejected out of hand. Later, its 
very existence was either ignored or not mentioned by 
the Board. The high school students, at this time, had 
been meeting since the end of February, having decided 
to take a course of action seps.rate from that of their 
parents. The students* goal at that time had been to 
obtain complete desegregation of the Orange County 
schools by the fall of 1968 . Suggested means of 
achieving the goal had ranged from outright violence and 
campaigns of terror to non-violent school boycotts and 
peaceful marches. Upon the rejection of the parents* 
petition, student planning escalated, and the choice of 
a school boycott was made as the appropriate response to 
the perceived inaction of the school board on the matter 
of integration. On Monday, May 20, at 9 a.m., the stu- 
dents acted, walking out of their classes and beginning 
the first black protest of segregation ever to occur in 
Orange County. 

The boycott caught the white community by surprise, 
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soon turning to shock. Wherever one walked, he could 
hear the voices of the white townspeople: "They’re 

starting trouble!" "It’s professional agitators that are 
causing this!" "Communists!" "I don’t want my lcids 
going to schools with niggers!" "They’re getting too 
smart for their own good!" The local post-mistress 
expressed the sentiments of many when she accused 
"isolated segments of the colored community for this 
trouble. Some of these colored people are like my best 
friends," she continued, "and I am sure that they them- 
selves are ashamed a.t how these few troublemakers are 
acting. Vfhy, all decent colored people in this town are 
ashamed of the way they’re acting!" In the 
community, feeling ms running high in favor of the boy- 
cott. " r 'c never had the guts these kids today seem to 
have," one middle-aged Negro was hoard to say. However, 
the students continued to keep their own council, and 
while several adults did offer advice from time to time, 
decision-making ms in the hands of the students. Being 
inexperienced in effective organization, however, they 
did ask a young Negro leader of the nearby Durham 
community, Howard Fuller (at this time employed as a 
lecturer by the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill on Community Organization) , for occs.sional sug- 
gestions on the conduct and control of the boycott. The 
appearance of Fuller on the scone resulted in the 
increased accusation of "outside agitation" since Fuller 
was a well-known local militant. 

The local newspaper condemned the boycott and *q 

harranged the board to maintain its "no-change" policy. 
ihj e simply had a few, outside frustrated adults looking 
for new" fields in which to stir unrest, and then picking 
upon children to carry the ball... the marches were too 
well planned so as to have come only from the minds of 
pupils. It was all too exact, too much patterned like 
college and adult disorders elsewhere." (The leader of 
the Black otudert Movement at the University had been 
approached as a source of advice, but had been involved 
with examinations and could not lend any more than moral 
support.) "...Peace had existed between races in Orange 
County, that no controversy had embroiled Hillsborough, 
because all peoples had been able to talk together and 
iron out difficulties. We still maintain ours is a 
peaceful and harmonious place in which to live IF 
OUTSIDERS stay out." "They (ed: the pupils) were being 

used as dupes by racial radicals who had to turn some- 
where to regain attention." "Due credit must be given 
the school board for sticking by its guns and refusing to 
suffer dictates from anyone except a higher authority." 
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i»Hg did not agree, initially, with the actions of Mayor 
Fred Cates and his 'belated* then short-lived curfew. 

Me could not see the executive sessions on the part of 
the school board.” The "marches' 1 referred to occurred 
on the second and third days of the boycott when the 
students walked from Central High School to the town 
hall, located at the center of the town.. For several 
hours they marched around the town hall where the school 
board was meeting in executive session. That evening, a 
frightened mayor and town board met and passed an 
ordinance prohibiting marches unless declared at least 
24 hours in advance and unless a bond ivas posted by the 
planning committee of the march. The school superin- 
tendent suspended classes at the boycotted Megro school 
until such time as "as many as one- half of the students 
of Central High School are willing to return to class and 
resume their studios." During the course of that week, 
the school board met several times with student loaders, 
at first treating their demands humorously, finally re- 
jecting them altogether. During one post-meeting huddle, 
one of the student leaders, expressing frustration, 
kicked at one of the school desks. Several of the other 
students then kicked the n dcsks, but ceased at the request 
of one of their number. Word soon spread around town 
that the "students were destroying the school," and a 
local newspaper^ was later to read: "Riot-equipped 

police, Highway patrol troopers and sheriff's deputies 
swarmed around the high school after students began 
throwing desks and chairs in the school gym and library. 
Officers remained on duty for several hours after the 
disturbance, but no further incidents occurred. There 
were no injuries and no arrests." 

At the start of the boycott, the parents of the 
children, along with other members of the Negro ^community, 
had expressed concern at a meeting held at the Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church to discuss the situation. The decision 
was made to form a ten person negotiating committee to 
meet with the board. Effectively, this action took total 
decision-making and negotiating power out of the hands of 
the students and put it into the hands of the suddenly 
concerned black community. The committee, whose formation 
had been promoted by the president of Southeastern 
Business College President David W. otith, included 
several of the student leaders. Meeting with the school 
board, the committee finally agreed upon a solution to 
the problem. The solution arrived at was to allow any 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade black students to 
transfer to the white high school with the filling out of 
a freedom-of-choice form for the following semester in 
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^entember No white students were to be transferred to 
Iho Kcgro school (an issue raised by the students but 
in effect, conceded by the black negotiating team) and 

integration was to remain "one way," bl£,ck 

school to white school. The result would be the 
eventual closing of the Negro school in tne district 
since the school board* s schedule for integration was 
keyed to that of the building of additions to the white 
schools. On Friday, the students returned to their 
classrooms and the school boycott was at an end. 

Although few of the original aims of the boycott 
had been achieved, a precedent of protest had been set, 
and the Negro community would not be quite the same a 
it had been. Perhaps the most concise analysis of the 
boycott appeared in the editorial column of the Friday 
edition of the Charlotte Observer , a highly respected 
North Caroline, newspaper: 



In the usual tradition of Hillsborough, 
county seat of Orange, the school board was 
making haste slowly on federal directions to 
end school segregation. In an astonishing 
break with the docile attitudes of Negroes in 
the ares. , Negro students demonstrated for 
almost instant action. 

With no desire of its own to hurry into 
total integration and with little effective 
pressure for speed from outside sources, the 
school board had geared desegregation to the 
construction schedule of new classrooms at 
Orange County* s white high school 

This construction would e,llow space for 
integration to proceed only through the 10th 
grade next year with complete integration to 
follow for the remaining grades in the 1909-70 
school year. Confirmed in this plan and, per- 
haps more important, confirmed in a tradition 
of not paying much attention to Negro demands, 
white county leaders got their backs up when 
the students started marching. 



A protest which by all accounts wa.s a 
model of peacefulness in these times drew a 
reaction that at one point seemed on the verge 
of introducing armed troops into the shady 
streets of Hillsborough. Later on, there ms 
unruly student conduct in the school, lhe 
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situation was well on its way to precipitating 
a showdown threatening to the educational 
interests of all. 

Fortunately, Orange officials overcame 
their traditional unresponsiveness and tried 
to meet the reasonable demands of the 
demonstrators ... For now, at least, the 
county’s white officials have shown they can 
work in good faith with concerned hegroes... 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Perhaps the most difficult section of a report to 
write is the one dealing; with conclusions. It is in 
this section that the researcher must decide exactly 
how widely he will generalize, using his data, from the 
sample to other populations which may be similar to or 
different from the sampled population. Because of the 
importance of this topic for policy decisions and the 
implementation of the law of the land, this researcher 
will generalize more widely than rigid scientific cannon 
would ordinarily suggest. 

This report first addressed itself to the task of 
describing differences between those mothers who had 
enrolled their children in formerly all white schools 
and those mothers who had enrolled their children in 
formerly all black schools. The most important singular 
differences, not unrelated, seem to be in the knowledge 
or familiarity the parent has with the environment, the 
educational expectations of the parent and her feelings 
of powerlessness. By the idea of powerlessness, we mean 
the f ee3 ing that the individual has (or lacks) of being 
able to control aspects of his environment. Powerless- 
ness has been shown to be a function of the degree of 
knowledge one has about his environment. The indiv ldue^l 
who has a higher degree of knowledge about his environ- 
ment can determine which alternatives for action are open 
to him and laiows the consequences of the alternatives . 

This individual is more likly to feel a degree of control 
over which alternatives he may choose and which ones he 
rejects. The choice of alternatives is also tied to the 
value system of the individual. Although we have dealt 
only In passing with the values held by the individual, 
it is apparent that a low valuation of desegregation will 
negate, to an extent, the probability that the parent 
will select a formerly white school in which to enroll 
a child. The individual’s value system also enters into 
the probability of a favorable decision in terms of the 
level of education the parent expects the child to 
attain. Education, and here we mean essentially a ‘'good” 
or a ’’quality” education, is one of the major determinants 
of what occupations will be open to the individual and 
what life style he will ultimately enjoy. If we may 
assume that parents continually aspire for their children, 
then education will continue to be the means seen by 
parents for children to become upwardly mobile. There- 
fore, we should not be surprised to find that parents will 
expect the child to attain a higher level and quality of 
education than they themselves experienced. What, then, 
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e.rc the factors which will hino.er those ambitions of 
parents for children? 



In Orange County, and among wB.ny Negro communities 
today, there seems to be a high level of suspicion in 
terns of the actual degree of accessibility to choice 
that an individual enjoys. In speaking to JMcgroes in 
Orange County, one continually " senses" the disbelief 
the openness of free-choice plans. Whether accurately 
or inaccurately, they seem to fed that "froedom-of- 
choicc does not apply" to then, that others me. y choose, 
but not them. This distrust is a function of decades of 
individual and group experience passed down from one 
cencration to the next, from one family to another, with 
repressive, white-controlled institutions. As one '^egro 
explained, "The nan gives with one hand and takes with 
the other." Until black people see black people active 
in decision-making roles in the community, until black 
people are permitted to exercise choice of alternative 
behaviors without negative consequences being pereexved 
as inevitably forthcoming from white-controlled lnsti- • 
tutions, black parents will continue to hesitate to 
allow their children to engage in the day-to-day contact 
with white children in desegregated schools. 



In terms of proposals for action, it should be 
realized that this research was not constructed so as to 
generate programs. However, several sources of* dis- 
paragement to black people will need to be eliminated 
before people will allow their children to enroll n 
white schools in large numbers. One point of irritation 
seems to be the "direction" of integration. Black people 
seem to feel that white children should be allowed into 
desegregated black schools. They suggest that desegre- 
gg-tion, "like most other things, s.lvjs.ys seems to have to 
be done so as not to inconvenience the whites." While a 
l&rore urban area, residentially segregated, may not per- 
mit the easiest of access to black schools of white stu- 
dents from the white areas, the problem of residential 
segregation does not occur meaningfully in the compact 
small town with relatively contiguous housing. It would 
not require mass changes in the transportation system of 
most southern school districts to integrate both black 
and white schools, via "bussing" programs. 



p further problem is introduced by the rising mili— 
tance" of black communities around the country. Blacks 
a.re beginning to demand that black schools be maintained 
for the benefit of black students and that the quality of 
black schools be upgraded to that of white schools. It 



is felt by souq black people that the black schools ere 
the reservoirs of all that is desirable of black culture 
in America . They feel that bls.ck teachers e.re, could 
and would bo no re sympathetic to the problems of the 
black student. These bls.ck people feel that black 
history, bls.ck social science— -in sun, ''black culture"—— 
can most efficiently and "best" bo taught at the black 
school. Whether there is any truth to these ideas (and 
this writer would suggest that black curricula night be 
made available in the white schools where it might serve 
a wider public), it seems incumbent on the government to 
clarify to all, bls.ck and white, that the law of the land 
specifies the destruction of the dual educational system, 
a black public school is undesirable, from the point of 
view of the law, whether it is recommended by a resegre- 
gating black man or an unreconstructed white man. If 
the black community feels the need for additional edu- 
cation in black culture and black history, supplementing 
a revised "white" curriculum, then the black community 
might be encouraged in setting up supplementary education 
units to be conducted several days a week, both for the 
cultural enrichment of the student and as an aid in his 
development as a self-sufficient, knowledgeable human 
being. The funding of a. school such as this might bo 
accomplished with federal funds, on a £>articipating basis 
with the community, being paid directly to the local 
black community organization. In such a way active par- 
ticipation could be fostered in the black community with 
no detriment to the white community. Because of the 
relative uniqueness of a plan for supplemental schooling 
supported by black community organizations and the 
federal government, we should not reject, out of hand, 
any attempts to rectify the history of black subordination 
in America. "£ast error is no excuse for its own 
perpetuation. 



FOOTNOTES 



^Although Brown vs. Board of Education of 
roneka ot al. (1954) is often cited as the desegregation 
decision, it nay be perceived more accurately as an 
historical watershed, the culmination of decisions in 
the area, of educational desegregation such as Pearson 
vs. Surrey (1936), Missouri oz.rel. Gaines vs. Canada 
(1938) bipuel vs. Oklahoma Board of -.duos.tlon (1940), 
Sweatt vs. ka.inter (1950). McLaurin vs. Oklahoma Board 
of Rodents (1950) and a series of state university 
decisions such as f.cKessick vs. Carmichael (1952), one 
which involved the University of l-orth Carolina, for 
example. The Brown case, the vehicle for the i'AACP 
post-war legal attack against educational discrimination, 
involved four different state law suits (South Carolina, 
Virginia, Delaware and Kansas) as well as the Bolling vs. 
Sharpe suit of Washington D. C. This latter suit was 
ultimately withdrawn, later to be submitted for e. 
separate decision under the Fifth rather than the Four- 
teenth amendment. The writer here acknowledges his 
debt to Dr. Guy B. Johnson for much background infor- 
mation concerning the history of Supreme Court decisions 
and the > T egro. Also, see Albert P. Blaustein and 
Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr. , Dese,gregatlon_and the Law 
(Pew York: Random House, 1962) , pp. 39—53 • 

2 Blaustein and Ferguson, op. clt . , p. 172. 
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quantity of materials published since 1955. See. for 
example, Thoms, s F . Pettigrew, A_Proflle of 
American (Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1964) or 

Elizabeth If. Miller, The Negro in America :_JL 
Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard bniversity 

Press, 19 




^The distinction between "avoidance, " which is 
a legally guaranteed privilege and "evasion," which is 
against the law and subject to punishment is ms.de by 
Blaustein and Ferguson, op. clt ., p. 24. 



^ Ibid. 

^Irwin Katz, "Research on Public School De- 
segregation," Integrated Education . August/September, 
1966. 

?See Louis Lomax, The Negro Revolt ( T, ew York: 
Harper and Towe, 1962). 
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Opportunity) . 
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Random House, 1964), p. 151. 
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school. 
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Enrollment Program: A Filot Study," Report to the 

Commission on Intergronp Relations (New York: New York 

University, June, 19&1). ’Mimeographed. 

19 ibia . 
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2 ^Student delivery of explanatory slips seems an 
inefficient means of 11 educating" parents about a program. 
One also wonders whether the topic was discussed in any 
of the mass media. 

pp 

Laurence T. Cagle and Jerome Beker, "A 
Comparison of the Social Characteristics and Educational 
Aspirations of Northern, Lower Class, Negro Parents who 
Accepted and declined an Opportunity for Integrated Edu- 
cation for their Children" (Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 

sity Youth Development Center, August, 1967). Mimeo- 
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William II. Sewell, et al . , "Social Status and 
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35Kleiner and Parker, op, cit . 
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experiment ought not to be undertaken until an hypothesis 
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phenomina to be observed and until the experiment has 
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relevant to that hypothesis." In Samuel Mcssick and 
Arthur Brayfield, Exploratory Studies: Decision and 

Choice (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 17. 

40 jy; # Blalock, in a personal communication, 
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for the purposes of handling ease and formulation a.nd 
solution of regression equations . 

^My thanks to J. Allen Williams for this advice. 
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Showing the Effect of the Interviewer* s Background on 
Response to Questionnaires Concerning Racial Issues," 
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5® Ibid. 



593ee The News of Orange County , lay 23 , 1968, 

p. 4. 

The researcher would here note that the source 
of his information on this point was deeply involved in 
the boycott committee and, therefore, although ordinarily 
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distorted viewpoint. No validation was obtainable. 

x The News of Orange County , op. cit . . p. 1. 

D ^From a speech by the late Senator Robert F. 

Kennedy. 
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APPENDIX I 



\ 

\ 



o 

ERIC 



Calculations for Predictions of Hodels 



Vodol A 



Calculation for Prediction All : rXio Y » x ll = 0 

All The formula for t XiqY.Xh 1s: 

r XioY - r XioXn r YXn 



\j 1_r ^10Xll xP^TA. 11 



Calculation for Prediction AIII : r XfY, X]_ ]_ 

AIII The formula for 7^2.1 iS: 



= 0 



“ I* 

j\n x 






\J 1 - r2 x 7 :-Cn /^ -r2 YX ai 

Calculation for Prediction AI 



\T 



X 2 Y ‘ X 1 X 11 



= 0 



AIV The formula for ls: 

r x 2 i.xi - ^cgXnJCi r YXn.xi 

^/T.-r‘ i x 2 x 11 .x 1 J ^STx.Xi 

The three partial correlations needed are: 



r- 



r -' 2 Y - r x 2 Xi r xx 1 



X 2 Y.Xi 



/ i-^XgXi 7 1-1-2 YXi 



rv v “ r^r -v- rv _ „ y 



^2^1 A 11 A 1 



^ • 2 rv v v ~ 

X 2^11* A 1 



/ i ^2 h i y.2 

y 1-r X2X31 x - r x u x! 
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AIV.3 r YX 11 . Xj 






■ r y:-c 1 



X 11 X 1 



/ *1 yJZ l "I 

V 1_r YX]_ J 1 



r x ll x l 



Calculation for Prediction ^Xl t = ° 

i*XI The formula for r Xi 2 Y.XnXi is: 



X 12 Y.X 11 - r X 12 X 1 .X 11 *TDC 1 .X 11 



r v ./ 



V 1 " r2 xi 2 xi.xn 1-r2 rxi.xu 

The three partial correlations needed are 



r X 12 Y ' r XioX 



- 12 ^ll rrx ll 



AXI . 1 r-< 



■'‘•12 •*- , - A -ll ; 1— r^-^r 

V 



±-r vv. 



'-12 X 11 v/ ■ L ”' t rx ll 



r/ -12 x l " rx 12 x ll rx l x ll 



AX!. 2 r X 12 X 1 .X 11 



V 



1 - r 2 Xl 2 *ll 



r YX- 



- r 



SCxi r XiXu 



6X1.3 rja Xu = =f=f= ,-r — 9 

>/ 1-r Ell g 1_r x l x ll 

Calculation for Prediction AXII I : r X]_X;n . Xi 2^2 



0 



AXIII The formula for ^Xn .X 12 X 2 is: 



Iv v* v ■■ lC\r v V r V V 
Xn An •, . .n 1 ,, :i X 2 . A 12 • ^12 



1 A 11 • *11 



J 1-r x l x 2- x 12 J l ~ r x ll x 2- x 12 



The three partial correlations needed are 
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AXIII.l r X]_Xn . X ^2 = 



rx l z ll “ rx l x 12 rx ll x 12 



J 1 ' r 2 XlX 12 y 1 - r 2 X U Xi 2 



X1X2 ■ r XlXi2 ^2X12 



rv«’r. 



sxill .2 r X x 2 .;:. 12 = t~ T ~ 3 

J 1-r XlXl2 j 1-r x 2 x 12 



AXIII. 3 r 



r Xi X X 2 ~ r XnX 12 r X 2 X 12 

x ll x 2* x 12 =,— _ 2 — f 1 . r 2 , 

/ X r A IV 12 I -'- 2 X 12 

V ’ 



Model B 



Calculation for Prediction BIT : r x 12 1 . X 3X1 3X11 



= 0 



BII The formula for r-j 



is : 



-X12Y.X3X13X11 

r Xl 2 Y.X 3 x 13 ~ ( r Xi 2 Xn ■ X3X1 3 ^ ^ r XXn . x y-i 3 ) 

.j 1 - r2 Xi2Xii.x 3 x 1 3 J 1 - r2 rxn.x 3 x 13 
The following components may then be determined: 
BX I 1 

is," ,, v r x 12 x.x 3 ■ r x 12 Xi 3 .x 3 r rx 13 .x 3 

12 Y - A 3 Xl 3 = - 



BII . 2 
r Xi 2 Xu.X 3 X 13 

BII . 3 



r XXii.X 3 Xi 3 - 2 



J 1 - r2 Xi 2 X 13 .X 3 / l-r 2 YX 13 .X 3 

r Xl 2 Xjl-X 3 - r Xi 2 Xi 3 .X 3 r XllXi 3 .X 3 
J 1 - r2 Xl2Xi 3 .X 3 / 1 ^X 11 Xi 3 .X 3 

r YXxi . X 3 ~ r IX 13 .X 3 r XnX 13 .X 3 



Vx 13 .x 3 I 1 - r x n Xi 3 .x 3 

N 
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o 

ERIC 



Se.ch component me.y then bo reduced to: 



nil. 41 



r ;:i 2 Y - r x 12 ::-, gc£ 






BII.42 

3.K3 = 



r/ 0 . 2“13 



- r/..v. ry_y. 



•12 A 3 A 3 A 13 



i l-r2 v __ v _ ' 1 - r2 x 3 /; 13 



x 12 x 3 / 



311.43 r Y>:i 3 " r ix 3 r x 3 / 13 



r YXio.--.o = 



■13‘ '3 j l-r 2 vy { l-r 2 x v 

4 XX 3 j * 3*13 



Eli. 44 



r. 



A 12 x ll - x 3 



r Xi 2 >'ll " r -'- 12 x 3 rx 3 X H 









1-r v v > l*r v_y- . 

j A 12^3 ^ "3 X H 



BII.45 



Tv 



11 X 1 3 . 7. 3 



Tr v - r^ r v y 

“11 3 A 3 X 13 



_ rx ll--3 

I l-r Z v v / l-r 2 -. 

J A 11^3 J 

r YX n - r rx 3 

XX11.X3 - =2 - - - 1 k : ' 

v l Xyt 3 J x 3 11 



3 X 1 3 



311.46 



re- 



calculation for Prediction BV: r v ~v v_ _ = 0 

A 2 1 • ' v ll 

BV The formula for r-.- v - is: 

A 2 X ‘^11 



X 2 Y - r i 2 x n r X u Y 



i 1 - r 2 x 2 x 11 
V J 



fl- r2 XnY 
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i n 

L 



imiflaffHHarcaa 



Cod In? Boohlet 



of Kctto Mothers 



Coltrsm “- 



1 

2-4 



5 



6 



? 



8 



Question £ Code 

Card Slumber (1) 

Line 2 on Interview Humber 
cover sheet 



Line 1 on Interviewer ~ 
cover sheet 1-Carol McLean 

2- Sylvie Solfoins 

3- Svelyn Be tty e Jones 

4- Thelma. Holliday 

5- Brenda Faun 

6- Constamce Reid. 

7- ¥iola High 

8- Berbara G* Keefe 

9- Veatrice 'Jhite 



On front Date of Interview , 
sheet 1-Up to flay 16 

2- Fay 17 to Fay 26 (Central 
Boycott) 

3- fay 27 to June 4 

4- June 5 to June 10 (Death of 
Kennedy ) 

5- Jme 11 to June 22 

6- June 23 to June 30 (Bnd of 
Eesurrectiom City and Prison 
of Abernathy) 

7 - July 1 on 



Line =2 on fype of School Child Attends * 
cover sheet 1- Integrated school (£200-* 300) 

2— Segregated school (All other 
a m bers ) 



l t Marital Status 

Additional 1-A-S ingle 

co nsent 2-B-Farried, husband Living with 

Family 

3— Married, Husband Hot 
presently Living with Family 

4— C-¥ idowed 

5— 3S— Divorced 

6— 2 ii— S eparated 

7— F-lieserted 





Column J_ 



9 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



Q uestion : Code 

2 Total Number of Adults In House - 
hold 

0-7 - Code the actual number 
8 - For 8 or more 

3 Total Number of Children In 

Household 

0-7 - Code the actual number 
8 - For 8 or more children 

4.1 through Number of Male Children In 

4.6 Orange County Elementary Schools 

(Sum responses 4. 1-4 . 6 and code 
the actual number) 

4.7 Elementary Schools Attended by 

Male Children 

0- No answer, Don*t know 

1- They also attend only 
Integrated schools 

2- They also attend only 
segregated schools 

3- The male children attend both 
types of schools 

5.1 through Number of Female Children In 

5.6 Orange County Elementary Schools 

(Sum responses 5»1“5«& a nd code 
the actual number) 

5.7 Elementary Schools Attended by 

Female Children 

(Code as in Column #12) 

6 Age of Nale Head of House 

1- Up to age 19 

2- 20 to 29 

3 - 30 to 39 

4- 4o to 49 

5- 50 to 59 

6 - 60 to 69 

7 - 70 or over 

9-No answer, Don*t know 

7 Age of Respondent (Mother of Child) 

"'(Code as in Column #15) 



Column ,j- Question //■ Code 



1 ? 



8 . 1 through Employment Status of hale Head 
8 . 3 of House 

0- Not employed, housewife, 
Don' t know, ho answer 

1- Frof essional 

2- Uhito collar 

3- Skillod labor, Service 

4- Semi -skilled labor, Service 

5- Farm: Ox^mer 

6- Farm: Labor, Tenant, Share- 
cropper 

7 - Unskilled 



18 Spec ia. 1 Employment of Female Head of 

Ho to House 

0- Not employed outside of house, 
housewife 

1- Smployed Fart Time, 1-2 days a 
x^eek 

2- Smployed Part Time, 3-4 days a 
week 

3~Smployed Full Time, 5 days a 
xtfcek 



19 



20 



Add! t i onal Employment Status of Female Head 

comment of House 

(Code s.s in Column #17) 

9 Religion (Religious Affiliation) 

0- None, No answer, Don*t know 

1 - Roman Catholic 

2- Frotestant, Ncthodist 

3- Frotestant, Baptist 

4- Protestant, Presbyterian 

5- Holiness, Fentacostal Faith 



21 



10.1 and 

10.2 

12.1 through 
12.6 



Church Attendance 

0- Never (12.6 or 10.2) 

1- Yes, Once a week or more (12.1) 

2- Yes, Two or three times a 
month (12.2) 

3- Yes, Once a month (12.3) 

4- Yes, Once in tx*ro or three 
months (12.4) 

5- Yes, Three times a year or 
less (12.5) 
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Column # Question f Code 

22 11 Name of Church Attended 

0- Do not attend church 

1 - Roman Catholic 

2- Protostant, Methodist Sects 

3- Frotostant , Baptist Sects 

4- Frotestant, Presbyterian 

5- Holiness, Fentacostal Faith 
Sects 



23 



24 

25 

26 



2 ? 



28 



13.1 through Residence While Growing Up 

1 3.5 ~ 1-In Orange County (13.1) 

2- In the County next to Orange 
County (13. 2) 

3- Not in Orange County, but in 
North Caroline. (13*3) 

4- Not in North Carolina., but in 
the South (13.^) 

5- Not in the South (13*5) 

14 Father^ Occupation 

"'(Code as in Column #17) 

15.1 through Mot her* s Employment 

15.5 "Tcode as in Column #18) 

16.1 through Nearest School to Home 

16.3; 17.1 O-Neg ro school much closer 

and 17.2 ( 16.1 & 17.1) 

1- Negro school a little closer 

( 16.1 £ 17 . 2 ) 

2 - Neither one (16.3) 

3 - uhite school a little closer 

( 16.2 & 17 . 2 ) 

4 - Whito school much closer 
( 16.2 & 17.1) 

18 Highest Grade Completed by 

Respondent 

’Code as Guide is coded, but 
check to see that the response 
is the coded response and not a 
"raw ,! response 

(i.e., code directly, but check) 

19 Highest Grade . R espondent *s Mother 

Code as in Column #27; Same 
Warning Holds 
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HRN 



) 



Column 

29 



30 



Question f Code 
20 



21 



Highest Grade. Respondent's Father 
Code as In Column #27; Same 
Warning Holds 

Highest Grade. Male Head of House 
Code as In Column 727 » Same 
Warning Holds 





An tl -Education ) 






31 


22.1 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


32 


22.2 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


33 


22.3 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


34* 


22.4 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


35* 


22.5 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


36* 


22.6 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 



37 

38 

39 

40 



23 

24 

25 



Education Required for Child 
“ Code as In Column #27 

Education Desired for Child 
Code as In Column #27 

Education Anticipated for Child 
Code as In Col limn #27 



26 . 1 through Over-all Comparison of White and 
26.5 Negro Schools 

1- Negro much better (26.1) 

2- Negro a little better (26.2) 

3- No difference between white 
and Negro (26.3) 

4- Whlte a little better (26.5) 

5- White much better (26.4) 



Question # Code 



Column f Question // Code 

(MB: Others* Feelings about Desegregation- 

Integration: High is Pro) (Social Approval) 41 


41 * 


27 


Relatives 

Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


42* 


28 


Friends and neighbors 
Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


43* 


29 


Whites 

Self-Coding: Take right off 

Que s t i onna ire 


44* 


30 


Negroes 

Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


45* 


31 


Male Head of House 
Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


46* 


32 


Respondent 

Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


4? 


33.1 through Perceived Probability of 



33.5 D e s egr ega 1 1 on- 1 nt egr a t i on 

1- Kow (33.1) 

2- Less than 5 years (33.2) 

3- At least 5 years (33.3) 

4- Long time, but someday (33.4) 

5- Never (33.5) 



(MB: Importance of Others* Opinions: High is 

Important) (Weighting Factor) 48-52 



48* 


34.1 


Relatives 
3 elf -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


49* 


34.2 


Friends and Neighbors 
Self-Coding: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


50* 


34.3 


'whites 
Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 
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1 



Column 

51 * 

l M 

52 ^ 

(MB: 

53 

i 

! 54 

; 

: 55 




Question 


f Code 




34.4 


Negroes 

Self-Coding 


: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


34.5 


Male Hoad of 


House 


Self- Coding 


: Take right off 

Questionnaire 


Exposure 


to Mass Media) 


53-58 


35.1 


Radio News 

0- No 

1- Yes, Raleigh-Located: KIX 

RAL, PTF, LLS 

2- Yes, Durham-Located: DNC, 

SRC, SSB 



3- Yes, Greensboro-Located: BIG, 

SAL 

4- Yes, Burlington-Located: BAG 

5- Yes, Roxboro-Located: PS-0 

6 - Yes, 2 of the above 

7- Yes, 3 of the above 

35.2 TV News 

0 - No 

1- Yes, CBS, Nationally oriented 

2- Yes, CBS, Locally oriented 

3- Yes, ABC, Nationally oriented 

4- Yes, ABC, Locally oriented 

5- Yes, ABC -CBS Locally oriented 

6 - Yes, NBC Nationally oriented 

7- Yes, NBC and either CBS or ABC 
Nationally oriented 

35.3 Daily Papers 

0- No 

1- Yes, Durham Morning Herald 

2- Yes, Durham Morning Sun 

3- Yes, Burlington Times -News 

4- Yes, Greensboro Daily News, 
Record 

5- Yes, 2 of the above 

6 - Yes, 3 of the above 
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Column # 



Question # Code 



56 35.4 



5? 35-5 



58 35.6 



59 36.1 



Weekly Papers 

0- No 

1- Yes, Out-of-state weekly 

2- Yes, Carolina Financial Times 

3- Yes, News of Orange County 
(OC News) 

4- Yes, Hillsborough-Kebane 
Enterprise Papers 

5- Chapel Fill Weekly 

6- Yes, 2 of the above 

7- Yes, 3 of the above 

8 - Race Faper 



Meekly Magazines 

0- No, No answer, Don't know 

1- Yes, Life, Look 

2- Yes, Time, Newsweek 

3- Yes, Saturday Evening Post 

4- Yes, Religious Magazines 

5- Yes, Race Magazines: Jet 

6- Yes, 2 or more of the above, 
but not #5 

7- Yes, 2 or more of the above, 
including #5 

Monthly Magazines 

0- Mo, No answer. Don't know 

1- Yes, Women's Magazines: 

Redbook, etc. 

2- Yes, Men's Sporting Magazines 

3- Yes, Reader's Digest 

4- Yes, Job-related publications 

5- Yes, Farm-related journals 

6- Yes, Professions.! journals 

7- Yes, Race Magazines: Ebony 

8- Yes, 7 plus others 

9- Yes, more then one of the above, 
but not 7 or 8 

Hourly Exposure to Radio News . 
per Week 

0- None 

1- Less than 1 hour per week 

2- From 1 hour to less than 3 hours 

3- From 3 hours to less than 5 
hours 

4- Frorn 5 hours to less then 7 
hours 
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Column # Question # Code 



60 


36.2 


61 


38.1 



62 


38.2 


63 


38.3 


64 


38.4 




38.5 



Hourly Exposure to Radio Nows , 
per week (cont’d) 

5- From ? hours to less than 9 
hours 

6- From 9 hours to loss than 11 
hours 

7 - From 11 hours to less than 13 
hours 

8- Froro. 13 hours to less than 15 
hours 

Hourly Exposure to TV Nows,. per 
Week 

Code as In Column #59 

He^ro Community Leaders 

0- No answer, Don’t know 

1- Religious leader 

2 - Businessman, economic leader 

3- Education related 

4- State-service related: 
Agriculture, Welfare 

5 - Race leader 

6 - Friends 

7 - Local recreation service 
related 

Nopcro Leaders. Cont ’d 
Code as in Column 'JJZl 

Negro Leaders. Cont’d 
Code as in Column #6l 

White Community Leaders 

0- No answer, Don’t know 

1- State-service related: 
Agriculture 

3- Businessman 

4- Po'litical figure 

5- Religious figure 

6- Social aid worker, State 

7- 3ocial figure: non-state 

welfare 

White Leader s.^ Cont ’d 
Code as in Column ~/T6 

White Leaders. Cont’d 
Code as in Column #64 
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66 



38.6 



Column # Question # Code 

(KBs Srole Scale, Anomie: Low is more anomic) 67-72 



67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 



39.1 


Code 


0 - Agree (1) 

1- Disagree (2) 


39.2 


Code 


as in Column #67 


39.3 


Code 


as in Column #67 


39 . 4 


Code 


as in Column !'67 


39.5 


Code 


as in Column #67 


39.6 


Code 


as in Column #67 



73 39.1 through Srole Scale Value 

39,6 Sum the codes in Columns 67-72 

and insert in Column 73 

74 37.1 Howard Fuller 

0- Don 1 1 know, No ansxver 

1- Incorrect Ansxver, Completely 

2 - Incorrect Answer, Fartially 

3- Vague Answer, Correct as is, 
hut incomplete 

4- Correct Answer, Complete 



75 


37.2 


Nick Galifianakis 
Code as in Column #74 


76 


37.3 


Reginald Hawkins 
Code as in Column #74 


77 


37.4 


G. Paxxl Carr 
Code as in Column #74 


78 


37.5 


Whitney Young 
Code as in Column #74 


79 


37.6 


H. Rapp Brown 
Code as in Column #74 


80 


Additions! 


Children Over 14 Attending 



Central High 

0- No 

1- Yes 
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Column ^ 



Question # Codo 



Codlnr Sheet 2 

1 Card Number (2) 

2-4 Line £2 on Interview Number 

cover sheet 

(tfB: Seeman Powerlessness Scales Low Is Fower- 





lessness) 5-15 




5 


40.1-40.2 


Code 0-.1 
1-.2 


6* 


41.1-41.2 


Code as in Column #5 


7 


42.1-42.2 


Code as in Column #5 


8 


43.1-43.2 


Code as in Column #5 


9* 


44.1—44.2 


Code as in Column #5 


10* 


45.1-45.2 


Code as in Column #5 


11* 


46.1-46.2 


Code as in Column 15 


12 


47.1-47.2 


Code as in Column ?5 


13* 


46.1-48.2 


Code as in Column ! ; 5 


14 


49.1-49.2 


Code as in Column #5 


15 


50.1-50.2 


Code as in Column f5 




(MB: Valuation of Desegregation- Integration: 

Low is Low Valuation) 16-21 


16 


51.1 


Code 1-SA-A 

2- A-B 

3- u-c 

4- D-D 

5- SD-E 


17* 


51.2 


Code as in Column ?16 


18 


51.3 


Code as in Column vl6 


19 


51 . 4 


Code as in Column A6 
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Column £ 
20 



21 * 



27 

28 



Question £ Code 

5 1 .5 code as in Column #16 

51.6 Code as in Column #16 



(tib: Preferred Decree of Social Distance: 

is Greater Distance Preferred) 22-25 

Eat with Uhite 
"0-Yes ( 7l) 

1 -Ko (. 2 ) 



Dance with Jhlte 
Code as in Column #22 



Low 



22 


52 . 1 - 52.2 


23 


53 . 1 - 53.2 


24 


54 . 1 - 54.2 


25 


55 . 1 - 55.2 




(tib: Son Civil 

Activity) 26- 


26 


56.1-56.2 



Party with r Hilte 
Code as in Column #22 

Interoarry with Uhlt e 
Cede as in Column #22 



57.1- 57.2 

58.1- 58.2 



Church Groups 

0 - IT ever a member 

1- Yes, a member of 1 group of 
this kind 

2- Yes, a member of 2 groups of 
this kind 

3 - Yes, a member of 3 groups of 
this kind 

4- Yes, a member of 4 groups of 
this kind 

5- Yes, a member of 5 groups of 
this kind 

6 - Yes, a member of 6 groups of 
this kind 

7 - Yes, a member of 7 groups of 
this kind 

8 - Yes, a member of 8 groups of 
this kind 

Social Clubs 

Code as in Column #26 

Political Clubs 

Code as in Column #26 
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Calunn # 


Question ^ 


Code 




2 $ 


59 . 1 - 59.2 


Job- or Uni on— Group s 
Code as in Column , 26 


3 © 


60.1-6C.2 


Parents* Croups 






Code as in Column v 26 


31 


61.1-61.2 


Kel^borhood Groups 
Code as in Column ,-26 


3 2 


62 


Miscellaneous Groups 
Code as in Column #26 


C*I?s 

Anti- 


Odd ?tabers 
-Uegro Scales 


^nti-^rhite Scale, Even lumbers 
Low is Pro) 33-^7 


33 


63.1 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


>** 


63.2 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


35 * 


63.3 


Self -Codings 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


36* 


63.4 


Self-Codings 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


Ji 


63.5 


Self-Codings 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


3 i* 


63.6 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


39 * 


63.7 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


4C* 


63.8 


Self-Codings 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


41 * 


63.9 


Self -Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


42* 


63.10 


Self —Coding : 


Take right off 
Quest! onnaire 


43 * 


63.11 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 



Questionnaire 
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Column 7 


Question r 


Code 




44* 


63.12 


Self-Codings 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


45 * 


63.13 


3 elf- Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


46* 


63.14 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


47* 


63.15 


Self-Coding: 


Take right off 
Questionnaire 


48-57 


64.1 through 
64.11 


0- No one in house has 

1- Respondent only, in 1968, 



2- Husband only. In 1968, once 

3 - Both, In I 968 , once 

4- Respondent only, prior to 
1968 , once 

5- Husband only, prior to 1968 , 
once 

6- Both, prior to 1968 , once 

7- 1 or 4, but more than once 

8- 2 or 5. tut more than once 

9- 3 or 6, but more than once 



58-67 


64.1 through 
64.11 


Code: 


0- Ko 

1- Yes 






58 


64.1 


Times 


1 








59 


64.2 


Times 


1 








60 


64.3 


Times 


2 








61 


64.4 


Times 


3 








62 


64.5 


Times 3 5 
also add 


if more 
2 


than 


3 times. 


63 


64.6 


Times 3* 
also add 


if more 
2 


than 


3 times. 


64 


64.7 


Times 


2 








65 


64.8 


Times 


5; 


if more 


than 


2 times. 



add 3 

Times 5 5 If more than 2 times, 
add 5 
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66-67 



64.9-64.10 



Column # Question # 
68-69 



Code 



sum of 



70-71 

72 

73 
74* 
75* 
76 * 

77* 

78 



Add Columns 58 - 65 , plus 
66-67 

Add 0 for 0, 2, 5, 8 
Add l*s for 1, 3, 6, 7, 9 



65 . 1 - 65.2 


Fear of Physical Punishment to 
Child for Integrating 

0- Yes (.1) 

1- No ( . 2 ) 


66.1-66.2 


Fear of Physical Punishment to 
Family for Integrating 

0- Yes TO 

1- No (.2) 


67.1-67.2 


More Opportunity for Child by 
Integrating 

0- Yes (.1) 

1- No (.2) 


68.1-68.2 


Better Education for Child by 
Integrating 

0- Yes (.1) 

1- No (.2) 


69 . 1 - 69.2 


Status Gain for Child in Eyes 
of Peers 

0- Yes (.1) 

1- No ( . 2 ) 


70.1-70.2 


Status Gain for Family In Eyes 
of its Peers 

0- Yes rrr 

1- No (.2) 


71.1-71.3 


School Attended by Children 



1-All attend white (integrated) 



schools 

2- All attend Negro schools 

3 — At least one child in each 
type of school 



Column # Question £ Code 



79 Last Why Doosn^t the Child Attend the 

question Other Type of School 

asked ’ O-Cannot afford 

1- Fear: bad treatment 

2- Child* s choice 

3- Father* s choice, other family 
member 

4- Superiority-oquality of 
black school 

5- Superiority-equality of 
white school 

6- Distance, transportation; 
travel 

7- Little thought, inaction, 
previous history 

8 - School administration made 
decision 



80 SC 



Skin Color 
~ 0-Dark 

1 - Medium 

2- Light 



NOTE TO CODERS: Unless otherwise specified, code 9 as 

Don*t know, 

Mo answer, 

Mot applies. ble 

The two integrated schools are Aycock 
and Cameron Park. 



Reverse Coding 
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APPENDIX III 



|E 

IL 



o 

ERIC 



imiflaffBEarcaa 



Correlation Fatrlx 





x l 


x 2 


x 3 


X ? 


XlO 


X 11 X; 


12 


xi 3 * 


Xl 


1.000 
















x 2 


.050 


1.000 














x 3 


.133 


.209 


1.000 












x 7 


-.179 


-.010 


-.110 


1.000 










XlO 


.117 


.076 


-.001 


.238 


1.000 








X 11 


.075 


.251 


.522 


-.290 


-.051 


1.000 






X12 


.023 


.219 


.477 


-.159 


-.094 


H 

00 

• 


.000 




x 13 


. 065 


.199 


.448 


-.053 


.055 


.441 


. 5^6 


1.000 


Y 


.298 


.264 


.488 


-.208 


.007 


.505 


.349 


.364 1.000 




■mam 



mam 



netmiaummuai^ 



UNC Institute for Research 
Project No. 244 
Interviewer . 

Inteiview Mo. 



Orange County Attitude and Opinion Study 



Hello, I’m . I’m with a group of people at 

the University of North Carolina who are studying the opinions 
and attitudes of the people of Orange County, and this household 
has been selected at random to be interviewed. Since we are 
looking at attitudes and opinions, there are no ’right or wrong 

answers. Your opinions will be treated 00 ^ den ^ la Ji y, T ®?^.^f? v 
you and I finish, the information will be taken to the University 
and put on IBM cards, so that we can compare the opinions of 
people in different age groups, people in different Jobs, and so 
on. Your name will not be written do\.i anywhere on this study. 
First I’d like to get some background information 



Are you (a) Single, (b) Married, (c) Widowed, 

(d) Divorced, (e) Separated, (f) Deserted, (g) Other 

(SPECIFY) 



1 . 

How many adults (17 and over) counting yourself, live here? 

2 . 



3. 



4.1 



4.7 



How many of your children (or children to whom you are 
guardian) live with you? 



How many of your boys are enrolled in Orange County 
elementary schools, and in what grades? 

4.2 4.3 4.4 ^.5 

Grade 1 Grade i Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 

What is (are) the name(s) of the elementary school(s) the boys 
go to? 



5.1 



How many of your girls are enrolled in Orange County 
elementary schools, and in what grades? 



5.2 5.3 5.4 5.5 — _ 5.6 

Jrade 1 Grade £ Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 

fhat is (are) the name(s) of the elementary school(s) the 
girls go to? 



5.7 . 

How old is your husband (IF HUSBAND NOT LIVING HERE, ’'FRIEND 1 ' , 

OR ELSE "THE MAN OF THE HOUSE")? 

6. years 
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7. 
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And your age is? 

years 

Is your husband (or MAN OF THE HOUSE) employed at present? 

8.1 yes 

8.2 no 

What sort of work does (If unemployed, "DID") he do? 



8.3 



[TITLE OF JOB, AND DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES 
What is your religion, if any? 



(GENERAL NAME, AND DENOMINATION) 

Do you ever attend church? 

10.1 yes 

10.2 no 

(IF ANSWER IS ’NO* SKIP) Which church do you attend most 
often? 



(GET NAME AND ADDRESS, OR PASTOR/MINISTER) 

(IF ANSWER TO 10 IS *NO* SKIP) How often would you say you 
attend church? 



12.1 Once a week or more 

12.2 2 or 3 times a month 

12.3 Once a month 

12.4 Once in 2 or 3 months 

12.5 3 times a year or less 

12 . 6 Never 



Where did you live, for the most part, while you were growing 
up? 



13.1 In Orange County 

13.2 In the county next to Orange County 

13^3 Not in Orange County, but in North Carolina 

13^4 Not in North Carolina, but in the south 

(WHERE?) v 

13,5 Not in the south (WHERE?) - 

What was your father’s usual Job, while you were growing up? 



(TITLE OF JOB AND DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES) (IF FARM, SPECIFY: 
Owner? Tenant? Sharecropper? Manager? Farm Laborer?) 
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15.1 

15.2 



!5*3 

15.4 

15.5 



16.1 

16.2 

16.3 



17.1 

17.2 



18 . 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



Did your mother work outside the home during the years you 
were growing up? 

yes 

no 

(IF ^ YES ,, ASK) Did she usually work 

Part time, 1 or 2 days a week 
Part time, 3 or 4 days a week 
Pull time, 5 or more days a week 

Which elementary school Is closer to your home, the nearest 
Negro elementary school or the nearest white elementary school . 

Negro school 
White school 

Both are about the same distance from the house 

(IP EITHER 16.1 OR 16.2, ASK) Would you say that It Is: 

Much closer to my house 

Just a little closer to my house 



What was the highest grade of school you completed? 

(SEE GUIDE ) 

What was the highest grade of school your mother completed? 
(SEE GUIDE ) 

What was the highest grade of school your father completed? 
(SEE GUIDE ) 

What was the highest grade of school your husband (Friend, 

Man of the house) completed? 

(SEE GUIDE ) 

GUIDE: 1 - 0-4 

2 - 5-8 

3 - at least 9, but not a high school graduate 

4 - graduated from high school 

5 - some non-college, post high school training 
6* - some college 

7 - graduated from college 
G - post-graduate college 
9 - Don’t know. No answer 

PAUSE 

m * 
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Kow I*d like to ask you some of your opinions on education. Would 
you say that you (HAND CARD 1 TO RESPONDENT AND READ) 

1 - Strongly agree 

2 - Agree 

3 - Are undecided 

4 - Disagree 

5 - Strongly disagree 

to the following statements: 

22.1 Host young people are getting too much education, 

22.2 ___ An education Is not much help In meeting the problems 

of real life, 

22.3 Education only makes a person discontented, 

22.4 a good education Is a great comfort to a man out of work. 

22.5 The more education a person has, the better he Is able 

to enjoy life, 

22.6 Education Is more valuable than most people think. 

About how many years of education do you think your children 
will need to make a decent living? 

23 . years 

If you had your own way, how many years of schooling would you 
like your children to get? 

24. years 

Considering how things are, how many years of schooling do you 
expect your child to finish? 

25 . years 

Knowing what you do about the Orange County schools, how would 
you compare the Negro schools and the white schools, over-all, 
as to the ability of the schools to give a good education? In 
giving your answer, think about such things as having good 
teachers, enough supplies, enough books, the conditions of the 
classrooms - are they too crowded - and other things that you 
feel are Important for getting a good education, 

26.1 I think that the Negro schools give a much better edu- 

cation than the white schools, 

26.2 I think that the Negro schools give a little better 

education than the white schools, 

26.3 I really think that there is no difference In the edu- 

cation received at the white and Negro schools, 

26.4 I think that the white schools give a much better edu- 

cation than the Negro schools, 

26.5 I think that the white schools give a little better 

education than the Negro schools. 
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Recently, the newspapers hare been writing many articles on school 
desegregat ion and. integration. %fe f d like to ssk you how ^ou think 
differcat groups of people in Orange County (>*ould) feel about ^our 
enrol l Ing your child in a desegregated, forcerly white school. 

Bd you think they: 

1 - Strongly approve 

2 - Approve 

3 - Really don’t care one way or the other 

4 - Disapprove 

5 - Strongly disapprove 

of school desegregation and integration: 



27. Tour relatives 

28. Tour friends and neighbors 

29. The white people in Orange County 

30. The Negro people in Orange County 

31- Tour husband (Friend, or Han of the house) 

32. Ton 



Mfeat do you think the chances are for cooplete desegregation 
and integration of the Orange County schools? 

33-1 ¥e now have couple te school desegregation and integra- 

tion. 

33-2 tfe will have ccuplete school desegregation and Integra - 

* tion very soon, in 3 or 4 years at the most. 

33-3 ¥e will have co^>lete school desegregation and integra- 

tion, but not very soon, not earlier than 5 years. 

33-4 If we have complete integration, it won’t be in my time. 

33.5 ¥e will never have ccaplete integration. 



Iff you were Tmiri -ng an important decision about public problems, 
about what is happening in the country or this cownunlty, how 
important to you would the opinion and advice of the following 

Rfl TffltR be: 



or 



X - Tery important 

2 — fairly Important 

3 - Fairly unimportant 

4 - Tery unimportant 



3b.l 


Host 


of your relatives 


34.2 


East 


of your friends and 


3*. 3 


host 


of the white people 


34.4 


Mast 


of the Negro people 


3*. 5 


Tour 


husband (Friend, or 



neighbors 
in Orange County 
in Orange County 
Han of the house) 



(PAUSE) 
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Do you regularly: 

35*1 Listen to news on the radio? 

35*2 Watch the news shows on TV? 

35*3 Read dally newspaper(s)? 

35.4 Read newspaper(s) that come 
out once a week? 

35*5 Read magazine(s) that come 
out once a week? 

35*6 Read magazlne(s) that come 
out about once a month? 

About how many hours during an average week do you: 

36.1 hour(s) listen to news on the radio? 

36.2 hour(s) watch the news on TV? 

Now I*d like to read off the names of some people who have been 
in the news recently. Actually, many people have heard of one 
or two of the names, but very few people know who all of these 
people are. I 1 11 read off a name to you, and you tell me what 
he does, or what he Is known for: 

37.1 Howard Fuller - 

37.2 Nick Galifianakis . . - 

37.3 Reginald Hawkins . 

37.4 G. Paul Carr 

37.5 Whitney Young 

37.6 H. Rapp Brown 



YES NO WHICH ONE(S)? , 





1 



































(PAUSE) 

In most towns, there are usually some people who can get 
things done for people. Who are the Negro people here (in 
this community) who a person would go to to get something done? 



38.1 

38.2 

38.3 
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Who are tho white people? 



38.4 

38.5 

38.6 



Now I'd like to ask your opinions about some areas of life. 

Do you (1) AGREE (2) DISAGREE with the following statements: 

39.1 There is not much use in people like me voting because 

all the candidates are usually against what I want. 

39.2 _____ There's little use writing to public officials because 

often they aren't really interested in the problems of 
the average man. 

39.3 _____ Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and 

let tomorrow take care of Itself. 

39.4 _____ In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average 

man is getting worse, not better. 

39.5 __ It's hardly fair to bring children into the world with 

the way things look for the future. 

39.6 _____ These days a person doesn't know whom he can count on. 

And now, I'd like to read to you several pairs of statements. 
Choose the one statement out of the two read to you, that you 
personally believe to be the most true: 

40.1 _____ Many of the unhappy things in people's lives are partly 

due to bad luck. OR, 

40.2 People's misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 



41.1 One of the reasons why we have wars is because people 

don't take enough interest in politics. OR, 

41.2 ___ There will always be wars, no matter how hard people 

try to prevent them. 



42.1 No matter how hard you try, some people Just don't like 

you. OR, 

42.2 People who can't get others to like them don't under- 

stand how to get along with others. 



43.1 _____ I have often found that what is going to happen will 

happen. OR , 

43.2 Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as 

making a decision to take a definite course of action. 
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44.1 

44.2 

45.1 

45.2 

46.1 

46.2 

4?.l 

47.2 

48.1 

48.2 

49.1 

49.2 

50.1 

50.2 



51.1 



Sil 
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Becoming a success is a natter of hard work; luck has 
little or nothing to do with it. OR, 

Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right 
place at the right time. 



With enough effort wo can wipe out political 
corruption. OR, 

It is difficult for people to have much control over 
the things politicians do in office. 



VJhat happens to me is my own doing. OR, 

Sometimes I don’t feel that I have enough control over 
the direction my life is taking. 



Most of the tine I don’t understand why politicians 
behave the way they do. OR, 

In the long run, the people are responsible for bad 
government on a national as well as on a local level. 



The average citizen can have an influence in government 
decisions. OR, 

This world is run by the few people in power, and there 
is not much the little guy can do about it. 



As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are 
the victims of forces we can neither understand nor 
control . OR , 

By taking an active part in political and social 
affairs, the people can control world events. 



Most people don’t realize the extent to which their 
lives are controlled by accidental happenings. OR, 

There really is no such thing as ’’luck” . 



Now I’d like for you to tell me whether you 

A - Strongly Agree 
B - Agree 
C - Are undecided 
D - Disagree 
E - Strongly disagree 

with the following statements: 

Separate churches for white and colored people should be 

maintained, since church membership is a matter of 
individual choice. 
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51.2 

51.3 



There is no difference between the Negro and white 
races in their potential cultural and intellectual 

level. 

Admitting Negroes to white schools would not work, 
because most Negroes do not have the necessary 
background to keep up with the white students. 



51 .^ 

51.5 

51.6 



If a Negro were elected to public office, social 
pressures by both whites and Negroes would prevent 
his doing a good job. 



One of the reasons for maintaining segregation is 
that the Negro will be able to find more equal 
opportunities with his own people. 



The best way to solve the race problem is to 
encourage intermarriage so that there will eventual y 

be only one race. 



Do you think you would ever find it a little distasteful: 
to eat at the same table with a white person? 

52.1 yes 

52.2 no 

to dance with a white person? 

53.1 yes 

53.2 no 

to go to a party and find that most of the people were 
white? 



54.1 yes 

54.2 no 

to have a white person marry someone in your family? 



55.1 yes 

55.2 no 
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And now I*d like to ask you about your membership in various 
kinds of organizations. Have you ever been a member of a 
church group, or church ladies club? 

56.1 Yes - How many groups or clubs of this kind? 

56.2 No 

A local social club? 

57.1 Yes - If more than one, how many? 

57.2 No 

A local political club or organization? 

58.1 Yes - If more than one, how many? 

58.2 No 

A job-connected club, group or union? 

59.1 Yes - If more than one, how many? 

59.2 No 

A parents* organization, either at school or otherwise? 

60.1 Yes - If more than one, how many? 

60.2 No 



A neighborhood group or club? 

61.1 Yes - If more than one, how many? 

61.2 No 

Any other group, club, organization or society? (SPECIFY) 

62 . 
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Now these last 3 sets of questions and we* re through. First, 
I«d like you to listen to each statement that I read, and 
tell me if you would say: 



1 - I agree very muoh 

2- 1 agree pretty much 

3- 1 agree a little 

4- 1 disagree a little 

5- 1 disagree pretty much 

6- 1 disagree very much 

63.1 There are many white people who are not prejudiced and 

who sincerely believe that Negroes are equal. 

63.2 A large part of the problems facing Negroes today are 

caused by Negroes themselves. 

63.3 Most white people are always looking for ways to cheat 

and steal from the colored people. 

63.4 Too many Negroes, when they get a little money, spend 

it all on whiskey, flashy cars, or expensive clothes. 



63.5 

63.6 

63.7 

63.8 

63.9 

63.10 

63.11 

63.12 

63.13 

63.14 

63.15 



tsually, it is not a mistake to trust a white person. 

Segregation and Jim Crow will never end unless the 
average colored person becomes better educated and 
better mannered. 



No matter how nicely they treat a colored person, white 
people don*t really mean it. 

A great many Negroes become overbearing and disagreeable 
when given positions of responsibility and authority. 



Negroes arc usually in better physical shape, and 
healthier, than whites. 

One important reason why Negroes are discriminated 
against in housing is that they don»t keep up the 
property. 

There is nothing lower than white trash. 

One big reason why racial prejudice is still so strong 
is that Negroes offend people by being so sensitive 
about racial matters. 



White people are only friendly to Negroes when they 
want something out of them. 



With all the drinking, cutting, and other immoral acts 
of some Negroes, white people are almost justified for 
being prejudiced. 



The world might be a better place if there were fewer 
white people. g^ 
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This set of questions has to do with Civil Rights 
activities. Have either you or the man of the house ever: 

# ■* -TT t vto t qo two* QUESTIONS FIRST. THEN GO BACK AND ASK THE 
REST OF TEE QUESTIONS FOR THOSE ACTIVITIES RECEIVING 1 YES 1 ANSWER. 
OILY) 



64.1 Signed a civil 
rights petition 

64.2 Attended civil 
rights meetings 

64.3 Joined civil 



64.4 Been elected/ 
appointed an office 
in a civil rights 
organization 

64.5 Karched for civil 
rights 

64.6 Picketted for 
civil rights 

64.7 Boycotted store or 
place of business 
for civil rights 

64.8 Taken part in sit- 
in for civil rights 

64.9 Been arrested for 
civil rights acti- 
vity 

64.10 Participated in a 
riot for civil 
rights 

64.11 Done any other 
civil rights acti- 
vity (SPECIFY) 



You 

Husband? No. of When 
Yes No Both? Times (WHAT YEARSj_ 
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And. now these last questions: 



Do you think your child, would, be beaten up If he attends a 
school with whites? 

65 .1 yes 

65.2 no 

Do you think your family would, be beaten up If your child, 
attends school with whites? 

66.1 yes 

66 . 2 no 



Do you think your child will make more money and have more 
opportunity if he attends a school with whites? 

67.1 yes 

67.2 no 

Do you think your child would obtain a better education by 
attending a school with whites? 

68.1 yes 

68 . 2 no 

Do you think your child would be looked up to more by his 
friends by attending school with whites? 

69.1 yes 

69.2 no 

Do you think your family would be looked up to more by 
friends if your child attends school with whites? 

70.1 yes 

70.2 no 

Does your child attend Negro or white elementary schools? 

71.1 white 

71.2 Negro 

7^«3 I at least one child in each 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND EFFORT. 
M 



SC: 

D 



L 
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AFFENDIX V 




Interviewer fanual 



by 

Marvin Levy 

(with minor changes and additions to the original 

by 

Murray Blnderm&n) 



The information you are about to receive in this 
■ft ffnfti is to serve as a guide to all interviewers en- 
gaged in the conduct of this survey. The interview er is 
asked to become thoroughly familiar with this manual, the 
contents of the questionnaire, and the proper method of 
questionnaire administration. 

The interviewer role is an exceedingly difficult 
hut important one to assume. The reliability and vali- 
dity of the survey rest on the skill with which the 
Interviewer administers the questionnaire. In turn, the 
value of the results of this study to the community, in 
terms of evaluation and planning for future community 
needs and requirements, is dependent on accurate, complete 
data. 

If. during the course of the training sessions, any 
questions arise as to procedure, interpretation, data 
gathering or recording, make certain the questions are 
answered and any problems solved. . 

Interviewing Procedure 

The art of interviewing consists of creating the 
proper situation in which the respondent* s answers will 
approach complete reliability and validity. The respon- 
dent should feel encouraged to voice her frank opinions 
aid attitudes without receiving the impression that they 
are negatively received by the interviewer, or that they 
will be maintained in any but the most professional con- 
fidence. The interviewer should, under no circumstances, 
express surprise or reveal private Judgments as to the 
respondent's answers. 

The following steps should be understood and under- 
taken by the interviewer. 

1. create a Friendly atmosphere 

a. The interviewer's introduction should be brief, 
casual, and positive. The introduction should assure the 
respondent that a reliable organization is conducting the 
research and that the interview is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It should also Include a general statement as to 
the purpose of the interview. The organization conducting 
the study is interested in the responses to the questions; 
thus, the interviewer should get to the questions as 
quickly and smoothly as possible. 

b. The aim of the interviewer should be to interview 
every eligible subject. A small proportion of the popula- 
tion may be suspicious, and a larger percentage may 
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require a bit of encouragement or slid persuasion; but 
the competent interviewer will soon discover that less 
ope potential respondent in twenty actually will 
fa » y» her down. J^any people seen flattered to be singled 
out for an interview, while others sees delighted at the 
opportunity to voice an opinion and have an audience. 
fiw interviewer should answer any legitimate questions 
ttmt the respondent asks and should. If necessary, pro- 
dmee her c reden t ial g and explain that names are not 
recorded. that the interview is not a test (there 
•re no ■right* or ■wrong* answers) , but simply an attempt 
to find out whet many of the people are thinking by 
asking a few of them what they are thinking. 

e. The interviewer * s manner should be frie n d l y, 
courteous, conversational and unbiased. She should be 
neither too grim nor too effusive, neither too talkative 
nor too timid. A competent interviewer puts her respon- 
dent at east so as to be able to fully and freely elicit 
Information. 



d. Of great importance is the point that an informal, 
conversational interview is dependent upon a complete and 
thgrpajrh of the actual questions in the schedule 

bar tee interviewer . She should be familiar enough with 
n>» ^mestjonis “ the ir order to presort them conversa- 
tionally, rather then to read them stiffly, to know which 
are imminent without pausing to study the question- 
in detail. 



e. interviewer * s function can be likened to that 

of a reporter, not that of an evangelist, a curiosity- 
seeker, or a debater. The interviewer should take all 
sfaedes of opinion in her stride, showing neither surprise . 
nor gf \ app r o val . nor shock at a respondents answers . 

She competent interviewer assumes an interested manner 
toirit the res pondent * s replies and never divulges 
personal opinion. If she is asked for her view, she 
lightly laughs off the request with the remark that her 
Job at the moment is to obtain opinions, not to have them.. 



f • The interviewer must keep the control of the 
Interview in her own hands, discouraging irr el event con- 
versation endeavoring to keep the respondent on the 
point. Fortunately, she will usually find that the 
rambling, talkative respondent is the very one who least 
resents a firm but pleasant insistence on attention to 



* 



Lmess of the interview. 
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2. Asking the Question 

a. Ask each question as It Is worded. 

b. Do not attempt to explain or Interpret the ques- 
tion. If a respondent gives evidence of not understanding 
a particular question the interviewer can only repeat it 
slowly, with proper emphasis, offering only such explana- 
tion as nay be specifically authorized in her instruc- 
tions. If the respondent continues to lack understanding 
of the question, note this fact on the questionnaire and 
go on to the next question. Fortunately , lack of under- 
standing will rarely occur, since most of the questions 
have been tested for clarity to a respondent on a sample 

in most respects to the one you are interviewing, 
and unclear and offending questions have, as a result, 
been noted and revised. 

c# The questions must be asked in the same order as 
they appear in the questionnaire. 

d. Every question must be asked, unless the 
directions on the questionnaire specifically require the 
Interviewer to omit certain contingency questions. In 
the event that the respondent has already answered a 
question as a result of a preceding one, the interviewer 
may preface the question with the remark, "You have al- 
ready said something about this, but let me ask you ...." 
This will indicate to the subject that the interviewer 
has paid attention to the responses. 

3 . Obtain the Response 



a. Obtain a specific, complete response. The re- 
spondent may attempt, with or without meaning to, to talk 
•around* the subject of the question, without answering 
the actual question. Some of the conversation on the 
part of the respondent may be in the nature of recall, 
and thus be useful in helping her to arrive at an answer. 
While not stopping her abruptly, the interviewer should 
gently and persistently repeat the question until an 
answer has been obtained. 

b. The interviewer must be extremely careful to omit 
the supplying of a possible response. Do not lead the 
respondent into an e.nswer. If, for example, the re- 
spondent hesitates in the selection from alternative/ 
responses to a closed-ended question, the interviewer 
can only repeat the question, or ask, "In general, what 
would you say?" Again, the interviewer must never 
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suggest the choice of an answer. 

c. An ”1 don’t know" or "I can’t remember" response 
may require a bit of delicate probing on the interviewer’s 
part. The respondent may have ideas about a subject but 
may never have been called upon to articulate them before. 
She may not remember because an event occurred in the 
distant past or was unpleasant. Remember that a 
judiciously worded probe may result in information other- 
wise not attainable. 

d. If a qualification is given to a "Yes-No" or 
•'Agree-Disagree" type of question, the competent inter- 
viewer will say, "In general, what would you say?" or 
•’The way things look to you now, what would you say?" 

If the respondent continues to qualify her answer, the 
interviewer should make a note of the qualification next 
to the question. 

« 

4. Report the Response 

a. Record the answers clearly . Illegible hand- 
writing or careless recording may render the entire ques- 
tionnaire useless. The interviewer should remember that 
the coding and analysis of the questionnaire are to be 
done by individuals who e.re unfamiliar with her hand- 
writing. Record the responses in the places assigned for 
this purpose and use no abbreviations unless they are 
commonly accepted ones. The interviewer might put her- 
self in the position of the questionnaire coder and ask 
herself whether the entries on the questionnaire would 

be clear, readable and unambiguous if she were reading 
them for the first time, rather than entering them. 

b. Tlake ©• habit of checking through each interview 
immediately after its completion. If the questionnaire 
lacks any information, or contains errors and omissions, 
this will be the only time that such problems can be 
corrected. Some of the answers may not have been recor- 
ded in their entirety during the course of the interview. 
If the interview is edited immediately, a more complete 
answer is attainable and, once recorded, will increase 
the usefulness of the questionnaire for the study. 

c. Quote the respondent directly . The competent 
interviewer does not summarize the reply in her own 
words, nor does she "polish up" slang, incorrect grammar 
or weak vocabulary. 
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5 . Sample 



The Interviewer has the ultimate responsibility to 
interview the subject who has been selected for the 
sample. Make certain to contact the correct person. If 
unable to do so, report back to the interviewer super- 
visor immediately for instructions. Failure to interview 
the subjects selected for the sample can render the entire 
survey invalid. Under no circumstances should the inter- 
viewer take it upon herself to select a respondent to re- 
place the one unable to be interviewed. 

6. Bias 

The interviewer * s evaluation of the respondent, as 
well as the respondents evaluation of the interviewer 
influence the interview situation and the results ob- 
tained therewith. In order to keep bias at a minimum, 
there a.re several cautions that must be heeded. 

a. The interviewer’s appearance must be neutral . 

This means that the interviewer might be classified by 
the respondent in any one of a number of categories: 
rich, poor, well-educated, poorly- educated. Democrat, 
Republican, urban-rcared, rural-reared, and so on. The 
impression of '‘generalness* 1 should be maintained through- 
out the interview. While the means of maintaining this 
guise will vary from locality to locality, some 
suggestions might be advanced: 

(1) Dress should be plain and neat. 

(2) Personal appearance should be "average." 

(3) Speech should be carefully modulated, 
including choice of vocabulary. 

(4) During the course of the interview, the 
interviewer should refrain from expressing 
opinions, even if they are in agreement 
with those of the respondent. 

b. When possible, conduct the interview privately, 
so that the respondent does not have to modify her 
responses in acknowledgment of a third party. I*t may be 
necessary to interview a housewife while her children 
are present. Avoid, however, intervi owing a respondent 
while friends or family are in the same room in which 
the interview is to be conducted. If this situation 
appears likely to occur, stress the importance and the 
private nature of the interview, as well as the necessity 
of obtaining only her opinions and attitudes. Suggest 
that the interview be conducted in another part of the 
house, perhaps the kitchen or the dining room. 
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o. Adopt an informal, conversational manner. 

d. Do not form any opinions of the respondent on 
the basis of prior experience or knowledge. For 
instance, it would be an error to assume that a 4th 
grade education would limit cither .the ability of the 
respondent to reply to certain questions or the utility 
of such responses. 

Finally, remember to ask questions of your supervisor 
about any matter troubling 7/011 dealing: with the study . 



